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A   PROTESTANT   MAGAZINE   SERVING    GOD 
AND  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FOR  25  YEARS 


Ttcre 


t  ere  is  a  man  who  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  in  an 
obscure  village,  the  child  of  a  peasant  woman,  cr^^^-o  ^e  grew 
up  in  another  obscure  village.  c>fe~o  ^e  worked  in  a  carpenter 
shop  until  Jie.  was  thirty,  and  then  for  three  yeiars  ^e  was  an 
itinerant  preacher.  c5#o  Jie  never  wrote  a  book.  o»o  ^e  never 
held  an  office.  c*o  ^e  never  owned  a  home.  o#£»  tKc  never  had  a 
family.  o»o  ^e  never  went  to  college.  0*0  Jie  never  put  his 
foot  inside  a  big  city.  3iz  never  traveled  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  where  tHe  was  born,  ^e  never  did  one  of  the  things 
that  usually  accompany  greatness.  0*0  Jiz  had  no  credentials  but 
tKimself.^e  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  world  except  the  naked 
power  of  !His  divine  manhood.  lOhilc  still  a  young  man,  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  turned  against  ^inL  o=»-o  Jiis  friends  ran  away. 
One  of  them  denied  ^im.  !He  was  turned  over  to  ^is  enemies.  Jiz 
x)pent  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial  o#o  ^e  was  nailed  to  a  cross 
between  two  thieves.  tHis  executioners  gambled  for  the  only  piece  of 
property  Jit  had  on  earth  while  Jiz  was  dying  —  and  that  was  !His 
coat.  lOhen  Jie  was  dead  Jie.  was  taken  down  and  laid  in  a  borrowed 
grave  through  the  pity  of  a  friend. cvo<T2ineteen  wide  centuries  have 
come  and  gone  and  today  ^e  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  human  race 
and  the  leader  of  the  column  of  progress.  I  am  far  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  that  all  the  armies  that  ever  marched,  and  all  the  navies 
that  ever  were  built,  and  all  the  parliaments  that  ever  sat,  and  all 
the  kings  that  ever  reigned,  put  together  have  not  affected  the  life  of 
man  upon  this  earth  as  powerfully  as  has  that  Otie-pOmarti^xer... 
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The  Young 


Qiap 


Who 


Decided  to 


Write  About 


Lincoln 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


MORE  THAN  seventy  years 
ago  a  twelve-year-old  boy, 
whose  father  and  mother  had  come 
as  Swedish  immigrants  to  America, 
used  to  peddle  papers  from  door  to 
door  in  Galesburg,  Illinois.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  this 
except  for  one  thing.  Galesburg 
itself  was  not  an  ordinary  town.  To 
this  day  historians  remember  it  as 
the  community  where  one  of  the 
most  exciting  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates took  place. 


As  the  immigrants'  son  made  his 
paper  rounds,  he  heard  some  of  the 
townsfolk  tell  of  having  known 
Abraham  Lincoln  before  he  ever 
went  to  Washington  as  President. 
Every  year,  too,  this  young  chap 
would  go  to  an  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  great  debate,  where 
famous  citizens  from  all  over  the 
country  came  to  speak.  The  more 
this  boy  heard  about  the  great 
American  who  sprung  from  the 
prairies,  the  more  impressed  he  be- 


came.  As  time  went  on,  a  high  and 
compelling  purpose  formed  in  his 
mind.  He  was  resolved  to  write  the 
story  of  his  hero  more  fully  and 
truthfully  than  it  had  ever  been 
presented  before. 

Nowadays  everybody  knows  how 
far  Carl  Sandburg  has  traveled  since 
his  far  off  paper-peddling  days.  No 
Pulitzer  Prize  ever  seemed  better 
deserved  than  the  one  which  went 
to  him  a  few  years  ago  for  his  four- 
volume  work  Abraham  Lincoln:  The 
War  Years.  His  years  of  uphill  strug- 
gle were  finally  rewarded  with  enough 
leisure  and  security  so  he  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  dream. 
None  know  better  than  the  Lincoln 
scholars  themselves  what  a  master- 
ly biography  he  produced. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  fact 
about  Sandburg  is  that  his  own 
story  is  not  unlike  that  of  his 
great  hero.  His  own  folks  were  too 
poor  to  provide  him  with  a  high 
school  education,  but  that  didn't 
stop  him,  for  he  devoured  every 
book  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  that 
told  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  At 
nineteen,  when  he  said  goodbye  to 
his  father  and  mother  to  go  to  work 
in  the  Kansas  wheat  fields,  he  car- 
ried in  his  hip-pocket  a  copy  of  a 
poem  which  he  proceeded  to  learn 
by  heart.  Its  title?  One  can  almost 
guess  it.  It  was  Lincoln's  favorite, 
"Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of 
mortal  be  proud?" 

Then  came  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Carl  Sandburg  "joined  up"  at 
once,  but  when  his  soldiering  career 
in  Puerto  Rico  was  done,  he  used 
his  muster-out  money  for  courses  at 
Lombard  College  in  Galesburg.  He 


wanted  more  education,  and  he  went 
after  it  as  hard  as  he  could.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  stick  to  the  con- 
fining classroom  life  too  long.  After 
four  years,  his  love  of  the  outdoors 
drove  him  into  the  country  where 
he  went  from  house  to  house,  trying 
to  sell  stereoscopic  photographs. 

In  his  leisure  young  Sandburg  was 
discovered  in  public  libraries  where 
he  seemed  to  be  able  to  "eat  up" 
books  in  rows.  Afterwhile  he  gave 
up  his  canvassing  to  return  to  Gales- 
burg, where  he  drove  the  fire  de- 
partment's plunging  horses,  but  even 
this  exciting  job  didn't  take  away 
his  love  for  the  quiet  of  public  read- 
ing rooms.  One  thing  leads  to  an- 
other, and  soon  Sandburg  was 
writing  on  his  own. 

His  fancies  and  thoughts  came 
out  in  verse  as  well  as  prose.  It  was 
his  old  college  professor,  Philip 
Green  Wright,  who  assembled  some 
of  these  writings  and  brought  out 
Sandburg's  first  hook— In  Reckless 
Ecstasy.  In  later  years  collectors 
paid  as  high  as  $150  for  a  rare, 
hard-to-find  copy! 

It  was  not  until  "Chicago  Poems" 
was  published  in  1915  that  readers 
finally  sat  up  and  took  notice.  By 
that  time  Sandburg  had  run  a  wide 
gamut  of  jobs— janitor,  reporter, 
mayor's  secretary  in  Milwaukee, 
and  journalist  in  Chicago.  Maybe 
some  readers  were  shocked  to  have 
their  city  called  the  "hog  butcher 
of  the  world,"  but  they  couldn't 
forget  those  vivid  phrases  in  a 
hurry.  The  nation's  critics  hailed 
this  new  voice  speaking  from  the 
Midwest.  One  of  Sandburg's  earii- 
est  poems,  "Fog"  has  been  reprinted 


so  many  times  that  it  has  brought 
its  author  over  $100  for  each  of 
its  six  lines. 

NOBODY  should  have  been 
surprised  when  the  young 
poet  turned  troubadour.  Sandburg 
had  early  learned  to  play  the  guitar 
and  the  banjo,  and  in  his  wander- 
ings folk  songs  held  an  irresistible 
fascination.  He  collected  and  learned 
to  sing  hundreds  of  ancient  ballads 
and  farmhand  laments.  After  his 
poems  brought  him  fame,  he  toured 
the  country,  giving  readings  from 
his  works.  At  an  Iowa  College  town 
he  was  halfway  through  his  pro- 
gram when  he  suddenly  hauled  forth 
his  guitar  and  announced,  ''I  shall 
now  sing  a  few  folk  songs  that  tie 
into  the  folk  quality  I  have  tried 
to  get  into  my  verse." 

The  astonished  audience  was 
caught  under  a  new  spell.  After 
that,  his  singing  gave  the  poet  a 
new  popularity.  When  his  regular 
program  was  over,  folks  would  seek 
him  out  in  order  to  pass  along 
some  old  ballads  from  their  own 
neighborhood.  College  boys  would 
entertain  him  until  the  small  hours 
as  they  sang  together  many  lively 
chanties.  The  upshot  was  Sandburg 
brought  out  a  new  hook— The 
American  Songbag,  a  collection  of 
230  folk  songs,  one  hundred  of  which 
had  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

But  the  minstrel-poet  had  not 
forgotten  his  boyhood  ambition.  In 
his  platform  tours,  he  haunted 
libraries,  private  collections,  family 
archives— any  place  where  he  could 
pick  up  precious  Lincoln  material. 
Endless    notes    were     taken,     and 


before  he  knew  it,  a  staggering 
body  of  firsthand  information  had 
piled  up.  When,  after  two  years 
of  laborious  sifting  and  selection, 
the  two-volume  Abraham  Lincoln: 
The  Prairie  Years  appeared  in  1926, 
it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  finest 
biographical  works  of  modern  times. 

But  Sandburg  realized  this  was 
just  a  beginning.  The  stupendous 
job  of  The  War  Years  still  lay 
ahead.  High  up  in  the  attic  of  his 
home  at  Harbet,  Michigan,  over- 
looking the  blue  lake,  he  worked 
away  amid  so  many  books  and  n 
papers  that  he  could  hardly  find  ff 
room  to  walk  through  them. 

Perched  on  a  small  chair  before 
his  typewriter  which  was  set  on  top 
of  an  upended  cracker  box,  Sand- 
burg wrote  directly  from  notes 
tacked  to  a  screen  in  front  of  him.  iJ 
It  was  a  slow,  painstaking  process.  ?1 
Hundreds  of  pages  had  to  be  altered; 
parts  that  he  thought  well  done 
were  cut  down  or  even  dropped  out 
altogether.  Yet  his  conscience  would 
not  permit  any  imperfect  effort. 
Long  before  he  was  finished,  he 
wrote  a  friend,  **As  I  look  at  what 
the  completed  work  will  be,  I  say 
to  myself  that  if  I  had  not  faithfully 
plodded  through  every  last  piece  of 
essential  material  that  I  could  lay 
my  hands  on,  I  should  feel  guilty."     j 

He  had  started  work  in  1929.  Ten  ^ 
years  later,  when  the  four-volume 
Abraham  Lincoln:  The  War  Years 
came  out,  it  ran  1,125,000  words! 
Its  author  had  turned  sixty-one  by 
then,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
undertaken  his  task  at  the  right 
time.  **In  my  forties,"  he  declared, 
"I  wouldn't  have  understood  what 


Lincoln  was  talking  about  some- 
times, and  if  I  had  waited  till  my 
sixties,  I  wouldn't  have  had  the 
energy  to  wrestle  with  the  chaotic 
material." 

Long  before  the  Pulitzer  award 
was  announced,  readers  had  found 
out  for  themselves  that  this  was  a 
great  work.  For  the  angular,  white- 
haired  author  who  burns  with  anger 
whenever  he  hears  of   some   fresh 


injustice  to  the  helpless  and  in  whose 
poetry  simple  things  like  work  and 
prayer  are  praised,  it  amounted  to 
something  more.  Carl  Sandburg,  the 
Swedish  immigrants'  son,  had  at 
last  paid  his  full  tribute  to  another 
American  whose  origin  was  humble, 
who  had  endured  toil  and  hardship, 
but  who  had  never  lost  faith  in  the 
democratic  ideal. 


How  Does  God  Reveal 


Himself? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


WOULD  you  believe  three 
younger  theologians  insist 
that  God  is  dead?  There  are  doubt- 
less others  who  at  least  verbally 
claim  that  God  does  not  exist.  The 
majority  in  military  and  civilian 
life  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  "power 
not  ourselves,"  more  than  we  are, 
whom  we  speak  of  as  God.  Many, 
including  those  of  us  brought  up  in 
the  Christian  tradition,  have  heard 
that  this  divine  Reality  makes 
himself  known  in  many  ways.  This 
ability  to  make  the  self  known  is 
something  that  every  living  person 
possesses  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
name  for  this  is  revelation.  When 
we  have  observed  an  unexpected 
action  of  courage,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  compassion  by  someone,  we 
sometimes  say,  "It  was  a  revelation 
to  me.  I  never  thought  he  had  it 
in  him."  We  would  never  know  what 
God  has  "in  him"  unless  he  chose 
to  disclose  it.  "Revelation"  literally 
means    "unveiling"    of     a     hidden 


mystery.  God's  self-revelation  is 
God  making  known  not  only  truths 
about  himself  but  God  disclosing 
himself. 

1.  God  Spoke  Through  the  Prophets 

How  does  God  reveal  himself  to  us? 

In  the  New  Testament  letter  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  opening  words  are: 
"In  many  and  various  ways  God 
spoke  of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the 
prophets;  but  in  these  days  he  has 
spoken  to  us  by  a  Son  ..."  (He- 
brews 1:1,2.).  The  writer  might 
have  used  the  word  "reveals  him- 
self"; to  "speak"  is  to  communicate 
not  only  a  message  but  the  speaker's 
very  self. 

The  prophets'  writings  and  deeds 
are  recorded  in  the  little  library  we 
know  as  the  Bible.  In  the  sixty-six 
books  comprising  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  through  the  words  of 
inspired  men  and  women,  the  Word 
of  God  "finds"  the  reader  who  will 
read  as  if  he  were  listening  for  a 
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"signal"  from  God.  True,  we  need 
informed,  sound  Christian  teachers 
to  understand  the  setting  of  the 
Bible  passage.  Commentaries  be- 
come teachers  as  they  help  us 
answer  the  questions,  *'Who  wrote 
this?  To  whom  was  it  written?  What 
may  have  been  the  meaning  the 
inspired  writer  intended  to  convey? 
What  does  this  say  to  me  now?" 
The  Bible  has  been  marvellously 
used  for  centuries  in  many  ways,  but 
supremely  to  reveal  God  as  the  Crea- 
tive Spirit  who  made  and  is  making 
all  things,  as  the  Father  of  all 
mankind,  as  the  Sustainer  of  life, 
and  as  the  Judge  and  Savior  of  all. 
A  little  girl  was  drawing  a  picture 
and  informed  her  questioner  that 
she  was  making  a  picture  of  God. 
She  was  gently  told  that  no  one 
knows  what  God  looks  like.  Her 
unabashed  reply  was,  ''They  will 
when  I  get  through!"  We  know,  not 
what  God  looks  like,  but  we  know 
what  he  is  like  from  the  total  por- 
trait of  him  painted  through  the 
events  and  words  the  scriptures 
contain. 

2.  God  Reveals  Himself  Through  the 
Events  of  History 

When  we  take  a  long  look  at 
history  we  know  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  well  with  the  good,  and  ill 
with  the  wicked.  This  is  because 
there  is  One  for  whom  history  is 
truly  His  story.  He  has  designed  this 
world  to  work  only  one  way:  in 
harmony  with  His  design  that  all 
human  beings  will  learn  to  live  as 
His  cooperative,  just,  loving  chil- 
dren, giving  God  their  highest  loyal- 
ty   and    seeking    to    discover    His 


laws  that  they  may  obey  them. 
History  teaches  us  that  God  has  the 
last  word,  not  the  Hitlers  or'  the 
Neros. 

3.  God  Makes  Himself  Known 
Through  Enlightened  Conscience 

Conscience  is  this  strange  power 
which  makes  some  people  commit 
dreadful  acts— conscientiously.  Con- 
science is  also  a  servant  of  God  when 
it  is  enlightened  by  knowledge  of 
God's  character  and  plan,  and  com- 
mands. In  an  attempted  landing  in 
southern  Europe  during  the  war,  a 
chaplain  let  pass  unheeded  his  com- 
mander's order  not  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  a  soldier  critically  wounded 
by  enemy  fire.  He  explained  that 
he  was  under  higher  orders  than 
even  his  CO.  Again  and  again, 
God  has  made  himself  known 
through  a  sensitive,  ethically  keen 
conscience.  **We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man,"  was  the  explana- 
tion Peter  and  the  apostles  gave  the 
magistrates  for  doing  the  hard  right 
instead  of  the  easy  wrong  (Acts 
5:29).  Christians  are  persons  who 
live  above  the  average,  ahead  of 
their  time,  and  in  obedience  to 
something — rather.  Someone  not 
seen  with  the  eyes.  The  Someone 
is  God  who  makes  himself  known 
as  Christians  study  a  situation,  a 
decision,  in  the  light  of  all  they 
believe  God  to  be  and  desire. 

4.  God  Reveals  Himself  Also  Through 
This  Amazing  and  Mysterious  Uni- 
verse 

True,  most  philosophers,  includ- 
ing Christian  philosophers,  do  not 
place  as  much  weight  on  the  argu- 
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ment  from  design  as  in  earlier 
centuries.  Nevertheless,  an  impres- 
sive case  — not  watertight  proof— 
can  be  made  for  the  fact,  as  one 
astrophysicist  said,  that  there  is 
evidence  of  a  Mind  at  work  in  the 
universe.  When  you  and  I  stand 
before  a  battery  of  electronic  com- 
puters no  one  could  convince  us 
that  these  intricate  machines  just 
happened.  Some  highly  intelligent 
minds  invented  and  made  them,  just 
as  highly  intelligent,  trained  minds 
keep  them  operating.  So  with  this 
universe.  It  provides  the  kind  of 
environment,  at  least  on  this  planet, 
which  is  exactly  right  to  sustain  life. 
The  earth  rotates  on  an  axis  per- 
fectly set.  The  development  of  life 
from  simple  beginnings  to  the  com- 
plex organism  of  the  human  body- 
mind;  the  miracle  of  growth;  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  seasons  and 
so  much  else,  all  point  to  an  all- wise, 
infinitely  capable  Creator,  God. 
Reading  a  book  such  as  A.  Cressy 
Morrison's  Man  is  Not  Alone,  a 
scientist's  confession  of  faith  in  the 
living  God,  will  impress  favorably 
any  unprejudiced  reader.  A  tourist 
said  when  he  looked  into  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  "Some- 
1  thing  must  have  happened  here!" 
Looking  at  what  we  know  of  this 
universe,  with  the  added  findings  of 
our  astronauts  and  spinning  satel- 
lites, lead  us  to  say  with  reverence, 
wonder  and  praise:  ^'Something 
happened  here  — something  that  re- 
quires a  Mind  and  Will  to  account 
for  it." 

5.  God   Reveals   Himself   in    Good 
'Men  and  Women 


We  believe  with  Christ  that 
whatever  more  God  may  be,  God  is 
spirit.  A  spirit  without  a  body  is 
indeed  a  "spook."  God  is  no  "spook" 
in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word. 
God  embodies  himself,  and  not  least 
in  the  creatures  he  has  created, 
whose  growth  in  health  of  body 
and  mind  and  spirit  appears  to  be 
one  of  his  major  concerns.  When  a 
quiet  Christian  woman  did  an  un- 
commonly kind  series  of  things  to 
help  an  ignorant,  **mixed-up" 
woman,  the  recipient  of  such  kind- 
ness and  friendship  said:  "I  know 
who  told  you  to  do  these  things  for 
us;  it  was  God."  Who  will  deny  it, 
even  if  the  good  woman  heard  no 
voices,  saw  no  visions.  It  takes  a 
great  God  to  account  for  great  souls. 
Men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls, 
go  the  third  and  fourth  mile,  even 
give  their  lives  that  others  may 
have  true  freedom  and  life  and 
peace,  not  because  they  are  ordered 
or  paid  to  do  so,  but  because  of 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  God  to  which 
they  are  responsive  and  obedient. 

6.  Uniquely  and  Supremely  God  Re- 
veals Himself  in  What  We  May  Call 
the  Event  of  Jesus  Christ 

Christ  is  what  God  did  for  us 
that  we  might  know  him  who  is  so 
much  more  than  the  best  we  can 
imagine.  What  Jesus  Christ  was  in 
the  days  of  his  human  life  in  ancient 
Palestine,  God  is  eternally.  "God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,"  is  the  tremendous 
affirmation  of  the  apostle  Paul  (2 
Cor.  5:19).  God  is  in  Christ,  unseen 
but  alive  in  our  world,  making 
himself  known  through  his   body. 
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the  church.  Christ  is  the  companion 
on  every  road  we  take.  **Will  Jesus 
ever  be  surpassed?,"  men  some- 
times ask.  It  is  Hke  asking,  'Will 
there  ever  be  a  more  perfect  chord 
of  music  than  a  perfect  chord  of 
music  we  hear  or  play?"  Jesus 
Christ  is  God  in  a  human  life,  God 
making  himself  known  as  Lord,  as 
Judge,  as  Redeemer,  as  Friend. 

God  may  have  other  words  for  other 

worlds, 

But  the  Word  of  God  for  this  world 

is  Christ. 


m 


So  said  an  unknown  modern  poet 
who  had  found  God  in  Christ,  or 
rather,  had  been  found  by  God  in 
Christ.  With  the  eyes  of  imagina- 
tive faith,  confront  Christ.  Bet  your 
whole  life  on  him.  Give  him  the 
supreme  place  in  your  thinking,  in 
your  life.  Let  his  love  and  truth 
and  power  operate  through  you. 
Then  you  will  know  that  be  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  said,  ''He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father" 
(John  14:8-11). 


Ho^^y^ 


''Now  run  along  and  play,  Dad!  I've  got  work  to  do!' 
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The  Greatest 


No,  the  title  doesn't  apply  to  the  present  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Cassius  Clay,  but  to  another  great  athlete.  Bob 
Mathias.  Did  you  know  that,  like  the  great  swimming  star  and  former 
Tarzan  of  the  movies,  Johnny  WeissmuUer,  Mathias  was  anemic, 
thin,  and  easy  prey  to  childhood  disease?  It's  true.  Bob  had  to  take 
special  vitamins  and  shots  to  build  himself  up.  With  these  vitamins 
and  plenty  of  rest  he  developed  into  a  pretty  husky  lad.  At  seventeen 
he  stood  six  feet,  two  inches  tall  and  tipped  the  scales  at  about  two 
hundred  pounds.  With  his  height  he  was  a  natural  for  football,  basket- 
ball, and  track,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  he  was  making  the  sport 
pages.  The  name  of  Mathias  became  known  nationally  and  worldwide 
in  1948.  It  was  during  the  1948  Olympics  that  he  proved  himself  a 
great  champion.  He  entered  the  Olympic  decathlon,  the  most  grueling 
event  even  for  the  best  trained  athlete. 

Bob,  along  with  the  other  Americans,  sailed  to  London,  England, 
to  participate  in  the  ten-event  contest  pitted  against  the  greatest 
athletes  in  the  world.  He  ran  the  meter  race  in  11.2  seconds;  in  the 
broad  jump  he  cleared  under  22  feet;  in  the  shot-put  he  posted  42  feet, 
9V2  inches;  took  first  place  in  the  high  jump  and  did  the  400-meter 
race  in  51.7  seconds.  He  then  took  up  the  pole  and  vaulted  over  twelve 
feet,  tossed  the  javelin  164  feet  and  ran  in  the  1,500  meter  race.  Bob 
Mathias  won  this  difficult  event  at  the  young  age  of  seventeen! 

Four  years  later,  proving  to  the  world  what  a  great  champion  he 
was,  he  again  copped  the  Olympic  Games  decathlon  for  the  second 
straight  time  becoming  the  only  double  winner  of  this  event  in 
Olympic  history! 

Between  both  Olympic  games  he  became  a  nationally  known  foot- 
ball star.  As  fullback  for  the  great  Stanford  University  team  he  led 
them  straight  to  the  top,  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Many  sportswriters  often  compared  this  amazing  athlete  to  the  great 
Jim  Thorpe;  both  proved  themselves  capable  athletes  in  the  de- 
cathlon and  both  were  great  stars  of  the  gridiron.  Mathias,  the  lad 
once  considered  weak  and  sickly,  proved  that  with  determination 
and  training  one  is  capable  of  obtaining  unlimited  goals! 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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Gateway 

to 

Peace 

By  Anne  Stewart 


MARY  Anderson  opened  the 
screen  door  quietly.  The 
fresh,  early  morning  air  felt  cool 
against  her  face.  She  put  the  cup  of 
coffee  on  the  low  table,  and  settled 
into  one  of  the  comfortable  patio 
chairs. 

She  looked  around  at  the  neat 
houses  and  well-kept  lawns.  At  this 
hour  the  barbecues  and  the  tables, 
the  swings  and  the  sand-boxes, 
stood  out  as  solitary  shapes  in  the 
faint  mist;  later,  they  would  seem  a 
part  of  the  children  and  adults  who 
laughed  and  talked  around  them. 

Her  eyes  followed  the  neat  fence 
that  Bob  had  built  shortly  after 
they  bought  the  house.  They  rested 
on  the  low  shrubs  that  he  had  set 
out  haphazardly  around  the  patio. 
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To  Mary  Anderson  the  gateway  to  shared  happiness  had 
changed  to  grief  and  loneliness  with  the  loss  of 
her  very  dearest  friend 


She  knew  that  at  times  she  valued 
her  privacy  too  much,  that  she  didn't 
mingle  enough.  Yet  she  shrank  from 
the  incessant  contact  that  the 
Vieighborhood  seemed  to  demand. 
^  Her  glance  went  to  the  gate  in 
the  fence  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard. 
/It  was  closed  now,  its  reason  for 
being  gone.  It  served,  not  as  a 
passage  to  friendship  and  sharing, 
but  as  a  reminder  of  loss.  With  Jean 
Preston's  death  six  months  ago  she 
had  lost  her  closest  friend.  So  far, 
nothing  had  eased  the  tight  knot 
bf  grief  that  held  her. 

She  chided  herself,  as  she  always 
did  when  her  thoughts  took  that 
turn.  She  thought  of  Scott,  and 
the  two  girls  left  motherless.  Judy, 
at  fourteen,  Elaine,  at  eleven,  and 
Scott,  doing  his  best  to  raise  them 
•and  accept  his  own  grief,  were  the 
dones  to  think  about.  They  were 
he  bereaved. 

She  counted  her  own  blessings:  a 
ood  husband,  a  happy  marriage, 
[two  fine  daughters  and  a  son,  a 
jcomfortable  life.  It  helped,  of  course; 
phe  had  only  to  think  of  the  loss 
fof  any  one  of  them  to  know  how 
jmuch  she  had  to  be  thankful  for. 

Yet  it  brought  no  acceptance,  no 
leasing  of  the  grief.  For  ten  years 
she  had  shared  a  friendship  with 
Jean;  the  loss  of  it  seemed  to  be 
forever  with  her. 

j  She  had  read  somewhere  that  a 
ifriend  was  recognized,    not   made. 


When  she  thought  of  Jean,  the 
remark  often  came  into  her  mind. 
Certainly  for  Mary,  who  found  it 
hard  to  be  outgoing,  the  friendship 
had  just  seemed  to  materialize. 

She  and  Bob  had  been  settled  in 
their  house  about  a  year  when  the 
Prestons  bought  the  house  behind 
them.  The  two  couples  quickly  be- 
came friends.  The  men  shared  their 
tools  and  their  Saturday  chores. 
But  between  Jean  and  Mary  had 
developed  a  bond  like  that  between 
affectionate  sisters. 

They  would  stand  talking.  Lean- 
ing against  the  fence  that  separated 
the  yards  until  the  two  men  would 
wonder  what  was  left  to  talk  about. 
A  new  dress,  or  a  new  recipe,  was 
twice  as  enjoyable  after  the  other 
had  admired  it;  a  problem,  or  a 
disappointment,  was  never  so  bad 
when  they  finished  talking  it  over; 
a  minor  triumph  of  one  of  the 
children  was  something  to  be  shared. 

One  Saturday,  Bob  and  Scott 
had  obligingly  built  a  gate  into  the 
fence.  Jean  would  stand,  absent- 
mindedly  stroking  the  top  of  it  as 
she  talked.  Minutes  later,  she  would 
wander  through  to  finish  the  dis- 
cussion over  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the 
Anderson  patio. 

The  children  welcomed  the  gate, 
too.  It  swung  open,  giving  access 
to  the  fun  and  interest  and  warmth 
of  each  other's  family  life. 

^'There's  never  any  problem  find- 
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ing  Judy  or  Elaine,"  Jean  would 
say.  "If  they  aren't  under  my  feet, 
Mary,  I  know  they're  under  yours." 

"I  have  three  swarming  through 
that  gate  into  your  yard,"  Mary 
would  answer. 

But  all  this  was  finished.  Now, 
when  Mary  looked  to  the  bottom 
of  the  yard,  she  saw  only  a  gate 
that  had  shut  on  the  past. 

IN  THE  early-morning  stillness, 
she  heard  the  Preston  door 
open.  Scott  stepped  out  quietly  and 
sat  down  in  a  lawn  chair.  The 
shrubs  on  the  patio  screened  Mary 
from  him,  but  from  where  she  sat 
she  could  see  how  thin  he  was.  It 
wasn't  only  Jean's  death  that 
haunted  him,  Mary  thought:  the 
responsibility  for  the  girls  lay  heavy 
on  him. 

He  was  a  good  father.  Mary 
would  see  him  leaving  the  house  at 
the  same  time  as  the  girls,  see  his 
punctual  return  after  work.  On 
Saturdays,  the  three  of  them  did  the 
shopping.  He  took  them  to  church 
on  Sundays,  supervised  them  when 
they  had  friends  in.  And  the  girls 
always  looked  neat  and  well-dressed. 

*'But  I  could  help  if  he  would  let 
me."  The  thought  came,  as  it  had 
so  often  before.  But  she  had  only  to 
think  of  the  numerous  refusals 
to  know  how  futile  it  was. 

She  stood  up,  and  took  a  few  steps 
across  the  patio. 

"Scott." 

He  looked  up  at  the  quiet  call, 
then  crossed  the  yards. 

When  they  were  seated  with  cups 
of  hot  coffee,  she  asked  about  the 
girls. 


"They're  fine."  A  note  of  pride 
crept  into  his  voice.  "You'd  be 
surprised  at  how  well  we  manage. 
They  get  their  lunch  at  school.  I've 
given  them  each  a  house  key,  and 
laid  down  a  few  rules:  no  one  is 
to  be  asked  in  until  I  get  home, 
and  they  have  to  start  their  home- 
work and  set  the  table  before  I 
arrive." 

"Scott,  you  know  I'd  be  glad  to 
have  them  in  here   after   school." 

His  face  tightened.  "Thanks,  but 
we  have  to  work  things  out.  It 
might  as  well  be  now  as  later." 

"I  could  help  the  girls  with  the 
laundry,  and  teach  them  in  the 
process." 

"You're  very  kind,  Mary.  In  fact, 
everyone  has  been  kind.  But  I  take 
most  of  the  laundry  out.  It  doesn't 
hurt  them  to  wash  out  a  few  things 
themselves." 

Mary  spoke  hesitantly.  "The  tidy- 
ing and  dusting  must  be  a  chore, 
even  though  you  have  Mrs.  Dun- 
stan  to  do  the  cleaning."  . 

"Not  really."  Again  she  hearcflj 
the  pride  in  his  voice.  "I  keep  at  I 
them  about  their  rooms,  and  about  ■ 
picking  up  in  the  living  room." 

"You're  very  tidy,  and  that 
helps." 

"I  learned  that  when  I  was  a  boy."  j 

MARY  remembered  hearing 
about  Scott's  boyhood.  His 
father  had  died  when  he  was  six, 
during  the  Depression,  and  his 
mother  had  raised  him  alone.  They 
had  the  upstairs  flat  of  an  old  house 
in  a  poor  part  of  the  city.  She  did 
dressmaking,  and  somehow  by  con- 
stant work  she  managed  to  pay  the  | 
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pnall  rent  and  keep  them  clothed 
and  fed.  She  kept  Scott  at  school, 
Jand  started  him  on  the  way  to  a 
'comfortable  future. 

"Your  mother  must  have  had  a 
jhard  life,  Scott." 

!  "Yes.  She  managed  alone.  Lots 
jof  women  with  husbands  to  support 
jthem  accepted  help  then.  But  not 
jher.  Some  of  our  relatives  would 
jhave  been  glad  to  give  her  a  bit  of 
jassistance,  but  she  had  this  hard 
jcore  of  independence  that  fended 
I  everyone  off." 


"In  the  Depression,  perhaps 
people  needed  it,"  Mary  said. 
"Often  they  hung  onto  their  inde- 
pendence desperately.  Sometimes  it 
was  all  they  had  to  assure  them- 
selves of  their  own  worth." 

"Probably.  Well,  I  must  get  back, 
Mary.  Thanks  for  the  coffee." 

Startled  at  his  quick  end  to  the 
conversation,  Mary  got  up  and 
watched  as  he  crossed  the  yards 
and  entered  his  house.  The  neigh- 
borhood still  lay  silent,  the  houses 
quiet. 
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Loneliness  for  Jean  made  her 
restless.  The  knowledge  that  she 
would  never  see  her  hurry  down 
her  yard,  and  run  her  hand  along  the 
gate  as  she  talked  before  she  came 
through,  lay  heavy  in  her  because 
there  was  still  so  much  to  say. 
Worse,  no  way  of  easing  her  sense 
of  grief  ever  seemed  to  reach  her. 

Slowly  she  began  to  circle  the 
yard.  She  picked  a  weed  here,  broke 
off  a  twig  there.  Wandering  on,  she 
followed  the  fence  to  the  gate.  She 
rested  her  hand  on  it. 

Suddenly,  the  hurt  of  Jean's  ill- 
ness, the  loneliness  without  her,  the 
feeling  of  loss  that  found  no  relief 
swept  over  her.  Alone,  in  the  early 
morning  stillness,  she  sagged  against 
the  gate  in  despair. 

Scott  must  have  been  at  the 
kitchen  window.  She  didn't  hear 
him  until  he  was  beside  her. 

''Mary,  there  are  things  I  can't 
do  for  the  girls.  Would  I  be  impos- 
ing if  I  let  them  go  to  your  house 
after  school?" 

As  she  ran  her  hand  along  the 
top  of  the  gate,  the  tears  of  healing 
came.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

FEBRUARY 
DAY                          BOOK           CHAPTER 
1 Leviticus 19:1-18 

2   Leviticus 19:30-37 

3   Proverbs 22:1-29 

4   Proverbs 25:1-28 

5  Sunday Malachi 2:1-10 

6   Matthew 5:21-48 

7   Matthew 25:31-46 

8  Ash 

Wednesday ....  Mark 3:19-35 

9   Mark 12:28-44 

10   Luke 10:25-37 

11    John 13:31-38 

12  Sunday Acts 11:1-30 

13  Acts 17:22-34 

14  Romans 12:1-21 

15  Romans 13:1-14 

16  Romans .14:1-23 

17  Romans 15:1-13 

18 1  Corinthians... 8: 1-13 

19  Sunday 1  Corinthians ..  13:1-13 

20  Galatians 3:1-29 

21  Colossians 3:1-17 

22  1  Thessalonians. 3:1-13 

23  1  Thessalonians.  1:1-10 

24  Hebrews 13:1-8 

25  1  Peter 1:1-25 

26  Sunday 1  Peter 4:1-11 

27   1  John 2:1-11 

28   1  John 4:1-21 


THE  GREATER  THREAT 

The  gravest  danger  to   our    shore    and 

other  lands 
Is  neither  China,  Russia,  nor  Far   East 

demands; 
But  in  despairing  people  such  as   those 

whose  scope 
Becomes  so  very  small,  not  much  is  left 

of  hope. 

— Mildred  N.  Hoyer 
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THE  SONG 

There  is   a  song  in  the  darkness 

Of  night. 

How  it  goes  has  been  forgotten 

By  many. 

And  the  majority  never  knew  it 

In  the  first  place. 

It  is  the  song  of 
The  night. . . 

— ^William  R.  Lamppa 


In  this  1896  Peugeot  motorists  sat  facing  each  other.  Didn't  the  passenger  block 
the  driver's  view  in  this  early  horseless  carriage? 


GET  A  HORSE! 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


HERE'S    a    joke    that    usually 
brought  a  chuckle  back  around 
the  turn  of  the  century: 

1st  Pedestrian:  ''Do  long  walks 
tire  you?" 

2nd  Pedestrian:  ''No.  Fm  ac- 
customed to  them.  I  own  an  auto- 
mobile." 


Doubtless  the  story  doesn't  tickle 
your  funny  bone,  but  in  pioneer 
motoring  days  the  engine  difficul- 
ties and  frequent  breakdowns  of 
horseless  carriages  did,  indeed,  often 
force  automobile  owners  to  walk 
more  than  they  rode. 

None    of    the     "devil    wagons" 
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Driver  rides  behind  passenger  in  the  Riley  Tri  Car,  speed  demon  of   1903. 


could  be  termed  a  paragon  of 
mechanical  perfection— far  from  it. 
A  motorist  had  to  be  virtually  a 
master  mechanic,  and  even  then  his 
car  often  refused  to  budge.  When 
one  driver,  who  had  encountered  an 
inordinate  amount  of  trouble  with 
his  gasoline  buggy,  noticed  the 
slogan  **Nothing  To  Watch  But  The 
Road"  adopted  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  his  automobile,  he  snorted: 
"Yeah,  but  I  sure  get  tired  watch- 
ing the  same  piece  of  road!" 

The  "linen  duster"  motorist  ex- 
perienced more  headaches  than  a 
barrel  of  aspirin  could  cure.  On  tour, 
he    loaded    the    car    with    several 


hundred  pounds  of  tools,  spare 
parts,  two  ropes,  extra  tires,  and 
tire  repair  kits.  Rarely  was  there 
room  for  personal  items  other  than 
a  tooth  brush  and  clean  shirt.  Most 
auto  travelers  shipped  their  luggage 
to  the  destination  ahead  of  time. 
If  the  tourist  managed  to  keep 
his  horseless  carriage  chugging  along 
despite  the  troubles  and  mechanical 
emergencies,  he  faced  other  harrow- 
ing difficulties.  In  1900,  there  were 
only  some  250  miles  of  paved  or 
surfaced  roads  outside  the  cities  in 
the  entire  country.  If  it  rained,  the 
road  became  an  impossible  morass 
of  mud;  if  the  sun  shone,  the  high- 
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The  jeer  of  the  turn  of  the  century  is  part  of  the  past 


way  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
an  Oklahoma  dust  bowl  during  a 
wind  storm.  Most  roads  were  merely 
a  set  of  deep  wheel  ruts  generously 
sprinkled  with  boulders  and  other 
obstacles. 

It  was  a  hardy  **hot-rodder," 
indeed,  who  piloted  his  rattling, 
sputtering,  steaming  vehicle  to  the 
ultimate  destination  on  schedule. 
More  often  than  not  he  missed  the 
mark,  for  there  were  no  road  maps 
or  numbered  highways  to  follow.  An 
autoist  venturing  on  an  extended 


trip  was  virtually   an   explorer   in 
virgin  territory. 

Many  a  motorist  in  those  days 
also  had  to  contend  with  open 
hostility  and  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
the  local  populace,  a  number  of 
whom  regarded  car  owners  as  un- 
desirables of  the  lunatic  fringe. 
Some  farmers  were  particularly 
vehement  in  their  aversion  to  the 
"devil  wagon,"  maintaining  that  it 
not  only  frightened  their  livestock 
but  that  its  fumes  contaminated  the 
pure  country  air. 


By  1906,  this  Model  N  Ford  Roadster  shows  that  basic  design  had  improved  and 
become  more  like  it  is  today. 
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All  a  part  of  the  afternoon's  drive  was 
patching  up  blowouts  and  pumping  up 
the  tires  again.  Using  a  road  map  was 
a  real  gamble! 


TO  discourage  automobile  travel 
in  their  vicinity,  rural  residents 
quite  often  scattered  tacks,  bottles, 
and  broken  glass  at  strategic  spots 
along  the  road.  One  die-hard  de- 
fender of  the  noble  horse  went  so 
far  as  to  conceal  the  blade  of  a 
crosscut  saw  in  the  road.  Any  un- 
suspecting driver  passing  that  way 
suddenly  found  himself  with  four 
flat  tires  and  a  strong  disinclination 
to  ever  again  traverse  that  particular 
route. 

Legislative  bodies  of  the  day, 
too,  seemed  to  take  sadistic  pleasure 
in  restricting  and  discouraging  auto- 
mobile travel.  In  1901,  for  example. 
New  York  slapped  a  statute  on  the 
books  that  restricted  the  motorist's 


speed  to  eight  to  fifteen  miles  an 
hour. 

Furthermore,  New  York  required 
a  motorist  approaching  a  horse  to 
pull  to  the  side  of  the  road  — if  its 
driver  raised  his  hand.  And  if  the 
cantankerous  horse  lover  gave 
another  signal,  the  automobilist  had 
to  switch  off  his  engine.  Adamant 
farmers  played  this  regulation  to 
the  limit,  often  taking  their  good 
time  and  directing  disdainful  glances 
and  derisory  remarks  at  the  hapless 
motorist. 

The  variety  of  restrictions  that 
harassed  early  car  owners  would 
certainly  have  discouraged  a  less 
high-spirited  group.  In  Pennsylvania 
one  law  provided  that  anyone  driv- 
ing at  night  must  come  to  a  complete 
stop  every  mile,  send  up  a  rocket 
signal,  and  then  wait  ten  minutes 
for  the  road  to  clear  ahead  before 
moving  on.  Only  a  well-heeled 
motorist  could  afford  to  drive  across 
Missouri,  for  each  of  the  State's 
counties  collected  a  two  dollar  fee 
from  every  automobile  operating 
within  its  boundaries. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  restricted  speeds 
to  four  miles  an  hour  and  further 
required  a  motorist  to  clang  a  bell 
beginning  50  feet  before  an  inter- 
section and  continuing  until  the 
crossing  had  been  safely  passed. 
There  was  even  a  recorded  example 
of  a  sign  reading,  '*The  Speed  Limit 
is  Secret  This  Year.  Motorists 
breaking  it  will  be  fined  $10.00." 

Early  day  excursionists,  too,  fell 
easy  prey  to  constables,  merchants, 
and  hotelkeepers  with  an  eye 
towards  an  easy  buck.  If  the  consta- 
ble couldn't  make  a  speeding  vio- 
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President  William  Howard  Taft  had  the  first  White  House  automobile — a  White 
Steamer.  The  President  is  in  the  back  seat  with  the  First  Lady.  His  son,  Robert, 
sits  behind  driver.  Note  driver  on  right  side. 


lation  hold  up,  he  switched  the 
charge  to  obstructing  the  road  or 
frightening  Uvestock.  And  the  luck- 
less driver  usually  had  to  pay  up  or 
cool  his  heels  in  the  local  bastille. 
Hotels  along  the  route  frequently 
doubled  or  tripled  their  rates.  After 
all,  innkeepers  figured,  automobile 
owners  wallowed  in  wealth  and  could 
afford  any  price.  If  it  came  to  ''get 
a  horse"  to  haul  a  gasoline  buggy 
out  of  a  mudhole,  the  farmer  who 
brought  his  team  charged  the  motor- 
ist whatever  the  traffic  would  bear— 
which  was  often  considerable. 

A  SUNDAY  drive  with  the  fami- 
ly in  the  early  1900's  was  a 
major  project.  Dad  usually  spent 
most  of  Saturday  preparing  the  car 


for  the  outing.  By  getting  up  with 
the  sun  the  family  could  usually 
make  a  fifty  to  sixty  mile  round 
trip,  which  was  about  all  Mom  could 
take  anyway.  The  wind,  dust,  and 
jouncing  generally  left  the  woman- 
folk  haggard  and  faint. 

If  road  exigencies  delayed  the 
return  trip  until  after  dark.  Dad 
had  to  turn  on  the  acetylene  gener- 
ator. Water  dripped  slowly  into  the 
calcium  carbide  chamber  to  form 
acetylene  gas  that  flowed  along 
rubber  tubing  to  the  headlights, 
where  Dad  applied  a  match.  The 
resultant  glaring  white  light  at  least 
helped  to  light  up  the  road,  but  the 
accompanying  stench  made  many  a 
driver  firmly  resolve  to  get  home 

(continued  on  page  27) 
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Man:  Saint  and  Sinner 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


BEWARE  of  the  terrible  simpli- 
fiers,"  wrote  the  Swiss  histori- 
an Jacob  Burkhardt,  **for  it  is  they 
who  do  the  most  harm  in  the  long 
run."  Life  is  not  simple,  and  man  is 
not  simple,  and  when  we  treat  them 
as  if  they  were,  we  fail  to  deal 
adequately  with  them. 

The  Bible  is  aware  of  this,  and 
therefore  it  is  full  of  paradoxes.  A 
paradox  is  not  a  logical  absurdity, 
but  a  statement  which  strives  to  do 
justice  to  the  living  fulness  of  ex- 
perience. Some  people  strive,  as 
they  say,  to  put  everything  into  a 
nutshell,  but  *'the  only  thing  that 
can  be  put  into  a  nutshell  is  a  nut." 
We  have  another  saying  about  there 
being  *'two  sides  to  every  question"; 
and  that  is  what  a  paradox  tries  to 
face. 

If  theological  statements  are 
paradoxical  it  is  because  life  is 
paradoxical. 

And  the  most  flaring  paradox  of 


life  is  the  nature  of  man;  man,  who, 
as  Shakespeare  said  is  ''Noble  in 
reason!  infinite  in  faculty!  in  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admi- 
rable! in  action  how  like  an  angel! 
in  apprehension  how  like  a  god!  the 
beauty  of  the  world!  the  paragon  of 
animals!  and  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this 

quintessence  of  dust? " 

Shakespeare  is  simply  describing 
man  as  he  knows  him:  a  greater 
thinker,  like  Pascal,  builds  his  entire 
philosophy  upon  this  double  nature 
of  man:  **Man  the  pride  and  refuse 
of  the  universe!";  ''a  reed,  but  a 
thinking  reed!";  ''worm  of  the 
earth,  yet  depository  of  truth!" 
Pascal  moves  from  the  paradox  of 
man  to  the  paradox  of  faith.  And  in 
this,  of  course,  he  follows  Saint  Paul, 
who  experienced  the  paradox  of  man 
as  saint  and  sinner  in  his  own  person. 
In  the  searing  pages  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Romans  Paul  faces  the 
truth  about  himself:  "I  delight  in 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  First  Community  Church,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
lecturer  in  Modern  Literature,  Dallas  College,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members,  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is 
in  my  members/'  It  was  because 
St.  Paul  frankly  and  fully  faced 
this  ambivalent  character  of  his  own 
nature  that  Paul  was  drawn  to  the 
paradox  of  Christ,  at  once  fully  man 
and  fully  divine,  crucified  in  weak- 
ness and  risen  in  power,  judge  of  sin 
and  redeemer  of  sinners. 

The  Two  Sides  of  Man's  Nature 

Let  us  then  face  these  two  sides 
of  our  nature.  Man  is  conscious  of 
himself  as  being,  m  the  words  of 
Psalm  8,  "a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor."  Modern  man  may  be  shy 
of  using  the  word  '^saint,"  but  he  is 
conscious  of  possessing  powers  not 
granted  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
He  is  also  conscious  that  life 
challenges  him  to  exercise  these 
powers  with  greater  boldness  and 
imaginative  power  than  he  is  at 
present  doing.  Like  John  G.  Winant, 
who  represented  America  in  Britain 
during  World  War  II,  he  knows  that 
this  is  ''A  Time  for  Greatness." 
Winant's  book  of  that  title  heartened 
the  British  people  in  their  long,  dark 
struggle.  But  it  states  a  truth  that 
is  permanent.  Every  time,  for  man, 
is  a  time  for  greatness.  For  man, 
simply  in  virtue  of  possessing  the 
powers  of  intelligence,  imagination, 
foresight  and  conscience,  must  use 
those  powers  greatly,  or  else  do, 
what  no  animal  can  do,  that  is,  slip 
back  into  the  slime. 

Winant  was  a  Christian,  but  even 


so  secular  a  man  as  Albert  Camus, 
the  French  novelist  and  philosopher, 
acknowledged  the  claims  of  saint- 
hood. In  his  profound  parabolic 
novel.  The  Plague,  he  makes  one  of 
his  characters,  a  completely  secular 
man,  say:  **What  interests  me  is 
learning  how  to  become  a  saint . . . 
without  God."  Tarrou  recognizes 
that  life  makes  heroic  demands 
upon  him  — demands  for  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  for  identification 
with  ''all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men"  in  their  struggle  for  justice 
and  health.  But  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  recognize  this  obli- 
gation did  he  not  feel,  as  all  normal 
men  do,  the  makings  of  sainthood 
within  him,  the  implanted  possibility 
of  human  greatness. 

The  Downward  Pull 

Yet  alongside  this  recognition, 
there  is  also  the  realization  — and 
the  downward  pull  — of  another 
factor:  the  dreadful  possibilities  of 
evil.  The  very  man  who  is  conscious 
of  himself  as  saint  in  the  making,  is 
also  conscious  of  himself  as  sinner. 
And  perhaps  he  more  than  any  other 
man.  For,  as  the  hymn  says. 

He  who  fain  would  love  thee  best 
Is  conscious  most  of  wrong  within. 

He  is  conscious  of  the  deep  corrupt- 
ing power  of  egoism,  of  intertwined 
selfishness,  capable  of  diluting  and 
spoiling  his  best  impulses.  Indeed, 
because  man  has  such  great  powers, 
he  is  capable  of  far  more  horrible 
perversions  and  corruptions  than 
any  animal.  As  Dostoievsky  says  in 
his  powerful  novel.  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  man    can    descend    far 
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lower  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  he 
can  take  delight  in  torture,  he  can 
prolong  it,  he  can  take  delight  in 
using  his  power  to  do  all  sorts  of 
despicable  things  no  animal  would 
ever  dream  of  doing.  And  this,  ac- 
cording to  Dostoievsky,  is  the  reverse 
side  of  his  terrible  freedom  before 
God,  the  reverse  side  of  the  creative 
and  healing  things  which  he  could 
do  were  he  to  choose  to  accept  the 
will  of  his  maker  and  owner. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  word  "saint." 
Saint  Paul  used  that  word  many 
times  to  describe  his  Christian  con- 
verts. Indeed,  before  the  term 
^'Christian"  came  into  use  at  all, 
Paul's  habitual  way  of  referring  to 
the  followers  of  Jesus  was  ''saint." 
Whenever  he  wrote  a  letter  he  used 
this  word:  ''To  all  the  saints  who 
are  in  Rome";  "to  all  the  saints  at 
Philippi";  "to  those  in  Corinth, 
called  to  be  saints";  "all  the  saints 
salute  you,  especially  they  that  be  of 
Ceasar's  household!" 

Whatever  he  meant  by  it,  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  that  these 
new  converts  were  perfect,  "faultily 
faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly 
null,"  completely  free  of  faults  and 
errors.  He  was  using  the  word  in  its 
proper  original  connotation.  He 
meant  that  they  were  "holy"  — not 
in  the  sense  of  being  "holy  Joes" 
resplendent  in  their  own  self- 
righteousness,  but  men  who  were 
"whole."  The  saint  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Saint  Paul  is  the  man  who  has 
become  related  to  life  in  a  new  way, 
so  that  all  which  was  formerly  frag- 
mented and  broken  becomes  focused 
not  upon  his  own  goodness  but  upon 
the  tremendous   goodness   of   God 


who  has  visited  man  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Similarly  when  we  examine  Paul's 
use  of  the  word  "sinner,"  we  find 
that  the  sinner  is  he  who  "falls  short 
of  the  glory  of  God,"  i.e.  the  man 
who  deliberately  ignores  and  rejects 
God's  gifts  of  mercy,  forgiveness, 
and  creative  renewal  in  Christ. 

Man  in  His  Freedom 

So  the  crux  of  the  matter  becomes 
our  freedom.  We  are  created  in  free- 
dom, and  only  so  can  we  be  God's 
children.  Yet  freedom  is  freedom  to 
choose  either  to  live  as  men  "in 
Christ,"  or  to  live  as  half -men  "in 
the  world."  Our  true  destiny  has 
been  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  "the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world,"  as 
John  says.  "In  him  is  life,  and  the 
life  is  light  for  men."  In  him  we  see 
our  own  nature  fully  realized,  fully 
complete. 

Strive  as  we  might,  we  cannot, 
any  of  us,  be  "saints . . .  without 
God."  For  God  is  he  "in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being," 
and  to  live  in  deliberate  avoidance 
of  him  is  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  source  of  health  and  vitality  and 
direction.  Yet  all  through  life  we 
shall  face  the  challenge  of  being 
"in"  and  "out"  of  God's  presence. 
All  through  life  we  shall  be  plagued 
with  imperfection. 

Yet  that  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  we  are  called  to  live  "a 
dying  and  a  rising  life,"  a  life  in 
Christ,  where  we  are  daily  crucified 
unto  the  old  man,  daily  partaking 
of  the  new  life  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection. 

Years  ago  Gabriel  Marcel  spoke 
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of  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith.  **I  can  in  no  sense  boast  of 
having  arrived,"  he  said.  '*A11  I  can 
say  is  that  some  parts  of  me  have 
struggled  up  into  the  Hght . . .  but 
much  of  me  remains  in  the  dark- 
ness." The  sinner  is  he  who  persists 
and  even  rejoices  in  remaining  in  the 
darkness;  the  saint  is  he  who  gladly 
rejoices  in  the  light  of  Christ  and 
places  himself  daily,  hourly,  where 
that  light  can  shine  upon  him,  and 
transfigure  him.  ■  ■ 


LOVING 

Before  you  came,  oh  child  of  mine, 
I  feared  to  love  too  much; 
Feared  to  love  a  body,  face, 
I  could  not  see  nor  touch. 

I  feared  your  coming  might  but  be 
A  dream  from  which  some  dawn 
Vd  waken  suddenly  and  find 
That  you  were  wholly  gone. 

But  now  that  you  have  come,  dear  heart, 
And  I  hear  and  see  and  touch; 
There  is  no  way  on  earth  that  I 
Could  ever  love  too  much. 

— Enola  Chamberlin 


GET  A  HORSE! 

(continued  from  page  23) 

before  dark  on  the  next  trip. 

Of  course,  we  laugh  at  the  trials 
of  the  motorist  of  fifty  years  ago. 
It's  little  wonder,  though,  that  the 
average  family  in  those  days  traveled 
only  about  two  hundred  miles  a  year 
in  its  automobile.  Today,  we  travel 
in  automotive  luxury  on  superbly- 
surfaced  highways  that  lead  to 
practically  everywhere.  Today's 
average  family  travels  something 
like  ten  thousand  miles  a  year  in  its 
car.  Yesteryear's  horseless  carriage 
and  familiar  cry  of  *'Get  a  horse" 
have  long  been  relegated  to  limbo. 


EXPLANATION 

The  sharpest  barbs  of  tongue  or  pen 

Are  ready  in  my  head. 
But  they  won't  hurt  my  fellowmen; 

They're  the  things  I  should  have  said. 
— F.  G.  Kernan 


Supply 


''When  we  make  a  man  out  of  you  those 
clothes'll  fit  perfectly." 
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The 

Farsightedness 
of 
Washington 

By  Evelyn  Witter 


A 


a  \  xw> 


IN  THE  year  1787,  while  Maine  was  still  part  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  George  Washington  contacted  two  stonemasons 
(Jonathan  Bryant  and  John  Nichols)  and  asked  them  to  take  charge 
of  building  a  lighthouse  on  Portland  Head,  Maine. 

''Who  will  pay  us?"  the  men  wanted  to  know. 

''The  colonial  government  is  poor,"  it  is  reported  Washington  told 
them.  "But  you  will  be  paid." 

"Where  will  we  get  the  materials?"  the  men  asked  doubtfully. 

Since  George  Washington  was  a  practical  man  and  accustomed  to 
making  the  best  out  of  the  materials  at  hand,  he  soon  had  an  answer 
to  that  question,  too.  He  told  the  men  there  was  sufficient  rock  right 
there  to  do  the  job,  and  pointed  out  that  it  could  be  hauled  from  the 
surrounding  fields  and  shore. 

"Hauling  big  rocks  is  a  mighty  task!"  the  men  objected. 

It  is  said  that  Washington  banished  their  last  shreds  of  doubt  by 
saying:  "You  are  capable  of  accumulating  all  the  rocks  you  will  need. 
Haul  them  in  by  oxen  and  drag." 

The  deal  was  finally  closed,  and  Washington  gave  the  men  four 
years  in  which  to  complete  the  job.  While  it  was  under  construction 
the  Federal  Government  was  formed  (1789),  and  it  looked  for  a  while 
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as  though  the  Hghthouse  which  Washington  wanted  so  badly  would 
never  be  finished. 

But  to  Washington's  pleasure  the  first  Congress  made  an  appropri- 
ation and  authorized  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  inform  the  mechanics  that  they  could  go  on  with  the  completion 
of  the  tower.  The  tower  was  completed  during  1790  and  was  first 
lighted  January  10,  1791. 

George  Washington's  farsightedness  in  erecting  a  lighthouse  at  this 
point  was  more  appreciated  than  ever  during  the  Civil  War.  Raids  on 
shipping  in  and  out  of  Portland  Harbor  became  commonplace.  Then 
because  of  the  necessity  for  ships  at  sea  to  sight  the  Portland  Head 
light  as  soon  as  possible,  the  tower  was  raised  eight  feet. 

The  old  tower  of  Portland  Head  Lighthouse,  built  of  rubblestone 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  still 
stands.  It  is  one  of  the  four  colonial  lighthouses  that  has  never  been 
rebuilt.  ■  ■ 


RATHER  HARD  ON  THE  FELLOWS 

The  Articles  of  War  of  the  Portuguese  Army  should  be  noted  by  the  officers 
of  the  British  Army. 

They  are  to  be  read  ev^ry  five  days  to  the  troops;  that  is  on  the  days  they 
receive  their  pay.  . . . 

If  any  soldier  disobeys  a  superior  officer  he  shall  be  sent  to  work  on  the 
fortifications,  but  if  the  disobedience  occurs  while  under  arms  the  offender 
shall  be  shot  immediately. 

If  any  soldier  is  found  to  have  quit  his  post,  he  is  to  be  shot. 

Any  officer  or  soldier  found  guilty  of  cowardice  is  to  be  shot. . . . 

No  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  or  private  is  to  enter  the  garrison, 
except  by  the  proper  gate.  Disobedience— death. . . . 

If  convicted  of  stealing  property  which  belongs  to  the  King,  he  shall  suffer 
death. . . . 

Any  officer  or  private  found  feigning  disease,  or  sickness,  shall  be  banished 
to  Africa  for  life. . . . 

—  Extracts  from  The  Alfred,  a  newspaper  published  in  London  in  1811. 
Sent  in  by  R.  H.  Matthews. 

An  architect  was  having  a  difficult  time  with  a  prospective  home-builder. 
"But  can't  you  give  me  some  idea,"  he  pleaded,  "of  the  type  of  home  you 
want  to  build?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  man  hesitantly,  "all  I  know  is  it  must  go  with  an 
antique  doorknob  my  wife  bought  in  Vermont."  — F.  G.  Kernan. 
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put  (jp4  9ii'>st! 


By  William  L.  Roper 


"Miracle  Man"  —  R.  G.  LeTourneau's  success  formula 


IT  OFTEN  takes  a  severe  jolt- 
sometimes  a  grave  sickness  or 
a  near-fatal  accident  — to  jar  us 
awake,  make  us  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  life  and  think  seriously  of  the 
hereafter. 

This  was  true  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Gilmour  LeTourneau,  the  multi- 
millionaire industrialist  and  inventor 
of  giant  earthmoving  machines,  who 
is  also  famous  for  his  Christian 
missionary  activities. 

Big  Bob  had  started  out  by  doing 
a  lot  of  things  in  the  wrong  way. 
Dropping  out  of  school  when  he  was 
fourteen,  he  had  started  running 
around  with  bad  companions.  Both 
his  father,  Caleb,  and  his  mother, 
Elizabeth,  were  worried.  Bob  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  family's  **black 
sheep." 

And  then  some  things  happened 
to  change  Bob  almost  miraculously. 
While  working  as  a  welder  and 
"grease  monkey"  in  a  Stockton, 
Cahf.,  garage,  he  became  interested 
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in  automobile  racing.  And  one  day, 
he  suffered  a  broken  neck  and  was 
almost  killed  when  a  racing  car, 
which  he  was  driving,  crashed.  While 
lying  in  the  hospital  with  his  neck 
in  a  brace,  he  began  to  think  serious- 
ly about  the  future.  Grateful  that 
his  life  had  been  spared,  he  decided 
to  try  to  repay  God  by  making  his 
life  more  worthwhile. 

Although  he  had  confessed  Christ 
as  his  savior  when  he  was  sixteen, 
he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had 
never  really  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
Lord.  Yet  it  took  him  several  years, 
he  explains,  to  come  to  a  full  reali- 
zation of  what  it  means  to  put  God 
first  in  one's  life. 

"But  that  is  the  key  to  success," 
he  adds,  "working  and  praying  and 
putting  God  first.  You  must  say 
*Yes'  to  God  and  allow  him  to  work 
out  his  plan." 

In  emphasizing  this  point,  he 
frequently  quotes  Matthew  6:33: 
"But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 


God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you/' 

No  one  can  consider  Bob  Le- 
Tourneau  and  his  amazing  achieve- 
ments without  realizing  that  Le- 
Tourneau's  success  formula  has 
worked  a  miracle  in  his  life.  His 
success,  he  will  explain,  has  been 
built  **with  a  slide  rule  in  one  hand 
and  a  Bible  in  the  other." 

It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  religion,  success  psy- 
chology, creative  thinking,  and 
business  enterprise. 

BORN  on  a  farm  near  Richford, 
Vermont,  November  30,  1888, 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  LeTourneau 
began  to  display  an  interest  in 
machinery  while  a  boy.  He  was 
always  taking  machines  of  all  kinds 
apart  to  see  how  they  worked. 
Leaving  the  farm,  his  family  moved 
west,  first  to  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
then  to  Portland,  Oregon.  There, 
Bob,  at  fourteen  got  his  first  job  as 
an  iron  welder.  Later  he  took  an 
International  Correspondence 
School  course  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

Then  followed  years  as  a  welder 
and  ^'grease  monkey"  in  a  Stockton, 
California  garage.  Upon  recovering 
from  the  broken  neck,  he  borrowed 
$4,500  and  started  a  garage  of  his 
own.  It  was  while  repairing  tractors 
in  Stockton  after  World  War  I  that 
he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  welding  road 
scrapers.  Up  to  that  time,  all  scrapers 
had  been  riveted.  But  his  welded 
scraper  was  cheaper,  lighter  and 
more  durable. 

The  success  of  this  discovery  con- 


vinced him  that  he  had  a  money- 
making  idea.  In  1920  he  built  a  plant 
in  Stockton  and  began  manufactur- 
ing earthmoving  and  heavy  grading 
machinery.  Nine  years  later  he 
established  a  large  plant  in  Peoria, 
Illinois.  In  1953,  he  sold  this  highly 
profitable  business,  along  with  three 
of  his  plants,  to  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company 
for  $31,000,000. 

Moving  his  headquarters  from 
Peoria  to  Longview,  Texas,  he  de- 
voted his  inventive  genius  to 
developing  new  heavy  machinery 
for  logging,  off-road  transportation, 
heavy  lifting,  offshore  drilling  and 
land  clearing.  In  selling  to  Westing- 
house,  he  had  agreed  to  stay  out  of 
the  heavy  earthmoving  equipment 
manufacturing  field  for  five  years. 
He  is  now  back  in  his  old  role, 
making  the  largest  machines  of  this 
type  in  the  world. 

When  the  Alaskan  Highway  was 
begun  in  1942,  during  World  War  II, 
huge  machines  made  quick  con- 
struction of  this  overland  link  with 
Alaska  possible.  Instead  of  using 
thousands  of  men  to  cut  down  the 
big  trees  and  clear  the  roadway,  the 
government  engineers  sent  a  bat- 
talion of  LeTourneau's  monsters 
into  the  wilderness.  Like  a  spear- 
head of  armored  tanks,  they  knocked 
down  the  trees,  tearing  open  a  rough 
road.  Close  behind  the  big  tree 
demolishing  monsters  came  an  army 
of  forty  lighter  bulldozers  and 
graders  to  complete  the  job.  The 
highway  job,  begun  in  March,  1942, 
was  completed  a  few  days  before 
November  of  that  year. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  triumphs 
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of  LeTourneau's  mechanized  mon- 
sters during  World  War  II.  When 
American  and  British  troops  hit  the 
coast  of  Normandy  on  D-Day,  June 
6,  1944,  his  big  juggernauts  assisted 
in  the  invasion.  They  rescued 
stranded  landing  craft,  cleared  the 
beachheads,  and  quickly  constructed 
new  airstrips  for  the  landing  of  mili- 
tary planes. 

His  heavy  equipment  company 
produced  more  than  70  percent  of 
all  the  basic  earthmoving  machinery 
used  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces  during  World  War  II.  And  in 
1959,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Joint 
Chiefsof  Staff  to  receive  the  National 
Defense  Transportation  Associ- 
ation's Award,  because  of  his 
important  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

His  inventions,  giving  greater 
mobility  to  heavy  equipment,  have 
made  possible  the  **snow  trains'' 
used  by  the  United  States  in  Arctic 
explorations  of  the  Polar  Regions. 

They  have  also  been  used  to  cut 
highways  through  the  jungles  of 
Liberia,  making  possible  mission 
activities  in  regions  which  in  the 
past  were  almost  inaccessible.  A 
past  president  of  the  Gideons,  he  is 
a  strong  believer  in  the  power  of 
the  Bible  to  change  the  world. 

''Some  people  may  wonder  what 
religion  has  to  do  with  business," 
he  said  recently.  *'A  number  of  years 
ago  I,  too,  asked  myself  that  question. 
Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spoke 
to  me,  and  I  realized  that  while  I 
professed  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  my  actions  did  not  prove  it." 

Since  then,  he  said,  he  has  tried 
to  apply  his  religion  actively  to  the 


concrete  problems  of  life.  He  said 
he  found  that  he  had  to  stop  trying 
to  "worry  along  in  my  own  strength" 
and  to  depend  more  on  God.  With 
that  realization,  he  said,  he  got 
down  on  his  knees  and  entered  into 
a  contract  with  God. 

In  1940,  the  sales  of  LeTourneau's 
company  exceeded  $10  million  with 
a  profit  of  nearly  two  million 
dollars.  He  has  poured  large  sums 
of  the  money  into  Christian  work, 
giving  to  various  missions  and 
Christian  education  enterprises,  and 
also  maintaining  a  Christian  school 
for  boys  and  girls  at  Toccoa  Falls, 
Georgia. 

He  is  a  living  example  of  a  "drop- 
out" who  made  good  with  the  help 
of  God.  ■■ 


NEWS  BITS 

World  Congress  on  Evangelism 

Last  October  26-November  4,  a 
World  Conference  on  Evangelism 
was  held  in  Berlin,  Germany,  spon- 
sored by  Christianity  Today,  Among 
the  outstanding  speakers  were  Dr. 
Billy  Graham  and  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  I  of  Ethiopia.  More  than 
1,200  delegates  attended  the  con- 
ference. 

Welcome  Dinner  at  Sewart 

Welcome  dinners  for  newly  arrived 
single  airmen  have  been  scheduled 
by  the  chaplains  at  Sewart  Air  Force 
Base  in  Tennessee. 


Any  man  who  has  lived  through  spring 
cleaning  knows  why  hurricanes  are  given 
feminine  names. — Gene  Yasenak. 
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Ricky  and  Mickey  were  cadet  majors  in  the  ROTC  at  Eastern 
Kentucky  University.  In  their  new  second  lieutenant  Army  uniforms 
they  resemble  each  other,  though  one  chose  the  Infantry  while  the 
other  entered  Army  Intelligence. 


The  latum  Twins 


By  Betty  T.  Balke 


Both  Mickey  and  Ricky  chose  the  Army 


SEPARATED  by  thousands  of 
miles,  the  Tatum  twins  are 
now  free  from  the  ^'mistaken  identi- 
ty" problem  that  has  plagued  them 
from  the  day  they  first  put  on  ROTC 
uniforms,  thereby  blurring  the  fine 
distinctions  in  their  appearance. 
The  uniforms  tended  to  blot  out  the 


twin's  individual  taste  in  clothes; 
the  cadet  caps  covered  their  very 
different  haircuts. 

Not  that  there  was  ever  a  real 
problem:  for  Joseph  Michael  and 
Howard  Richard,  twin  sons  of  a 
Lebanon,  Kentucky,  farmer,  have 
always  been  separate,  distinct  per- 
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sons.  They  have  common  goals,  but 
they  intend  to  reach  them  by  differ- 
ent routes.  They  are  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  of  blood  and  friendship, 
but  they  elect  to  pursue  careers  that 
will  probably  keep  them  apart  most 
of  their  lives. 

Both  boys,  commissioned  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army 
some  time  ago,  completed  courses  of 
study  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
Joseph  Michael  — Mickey  — has 
completed  the  basic  officer  course 
at  the  Army  Intelligence  School  at 
Fort  Devens.  Howard  Richard  — 
Ricky  — has  finished  Airborne 
school  and  is  looking  forward  to 
assignment  as  an  Infantry  platoon 
leader. 

A  fluke  made  Mickey,  a  some- 
what better  student  who  graduated 
in  May,  1966,  the  holder  of  a  college 
degree;  while  Ricky,  an  August 
graduate,  is  a  university  man.  (East- 
em  Kentucky  State  College,  by  act  of 
the  state  legislature,  became  Eastern 
Kentucky  University  in  July,  1966, 
after  Mickey  had  finished,  and 
before  Ricky  did). 

Both  gravitated  toward  the  mili- 
tary early  in  their  undergraduate 
careers,  Ricky  more  speedily  and 
unerringly.  The  PR's  — Eastern's 
Company  R-1  of  the  Pershing  Rifles 
—  attracted  him  from  his  first  day 
on  campus,  and  he  vowed  to  try  for 
election  to  that  elite  fraternity.  He 
was  pledged,  and  he  helped  the 
Eastern  PR  drill  team  march  its 
way  to  national  distinction.  As  a 
freshman,  Ricky  won  the  Professor 
of  Military  Science  award  for  leader- 
ship; as  a  sophomore  he  was  cited 
for    his    high    grades    in     Military 


Ricky  taught  business  subjects  to  high 
school  students  in  Kentucky  before  he 
was  assigned  as  an  Infantry  platoon 
leader,  and  had  heard  the  call  of  ad- 
venture and  took  off  for  action  in  far- 
off  places. 


Science,  and  awarded  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States  Army 
award  for  excellence  in  Military 
History.  And  as  fitting  climax, 
Ricky  was  elected,  his  senior  year, 
as  company  commander  of  Eastern's 
PR's. 

Rugged,  outgoing  Ricky  was 
named  number  one  man  in  his  pla- 
toon of  forty-six  cadets  at  Advanced 
Summer  Camp,  1965.  He  excels  in 
the  type  of  face-to-face  leadership 
the  infantry  requires,  according  to 
Major  Roy  Sims  who,  for  three 
years,  taught  the  Tatums  in  ROTC 
classes. 

Both  twins  were  appointed  Dis- 
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tinguished  Military  Students  by 
Colonel  Everett  N.  Smith,  Eastern's 
PMS,  and  Dr.  Robert  R.  Martin, 
president  of  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity. Upon  graduation,  both 
were  designated  Distingushed  Mili- 
tary Graduates. 

MICKEY'S  college  leadership 
showed  up  in  academic  af- 
fairs. Twice  elevated  to  the  Dean's 
List  (top  students  only),  he  was 
slower  than  brother  Ricky  about 
choosing  the  Regular  Army  as  a 
career.  Characteristically,  he  chose 
a  more  subtle  area:  Intelligence. 
Mickey  joined  the  Counterguerilla 
Raider  Company,  an  extracurricular 


cadet  society  in  friendly  rivalry 
with  the  PR's.  He  belongs  to  the 
national  society.  Scabbard  and 
Blade.  His  senior  year  saw  him 
elected  company  commander  of  the 
Lt.  John  ''Nick"  Combs  Memorial 
Company  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army.  In  Eastern's 
huge  (about  2,700  men)  Corps  of 
Cadets,  Mickey  was  a  major  with 
a  duty  assignment  as  Battalion 
Executive  Officer. 

Ricky  had  an  identical  title  in 
the  Corps. 

Outside  the  Corps,  the  Tatums 
were  active  in  founding,  then  work- 
ing in,  Sigma  Chi  Delta,  a  service 
club  for  men,  which  takes  on  such 


Mickey  was  a  student  teacher  in  the  fifth  grade  and  delighted  his  pupils  by 
acting  out  the  characters  in  the  stories  he  told.  His  supervisors  say  that  he  was 
gifted  at  making  science  comprehensible  to  his  students. 


tough  tasks  as  providing  knowledge- 
able upper-class  guides  for  the 
organized  chaos  that  is  Freshman 
Orientation  Week. 

In  intramural  sports,  Ricky  played 
basketball  and  Mickey  leaned  toward 
tennis  and  touch  football. 

Both  Tatums  served  as  counselors 
in  campus  dormitories,  positions  of 
considerable  trust.  And  both,  as 
student  teachers— Ricky  in  high 
school,  Mickey  in  the  fifth  grade  — 
earned  high  praise  from  instructors 
and  supervisors,  civilian  echoes 
of  their  officers'  praise. 

DR.  J.  D.  Coates,  Associate  Dean 
for  Teacher  Education  at 
Eastern,  employed  Ricky  part-time 
in  his  office  during  the  fall  term, 
1966,  and  found  him  a  faithful 
worker  with  a  ''contagious"  enthu- 
siasm. ''In  or  out  of  uniform,  Tatum 
is  the  most  immaculate  youngster 
I've  ever  seen,"  Coates  adds.  Coates' 
administrative  assistant,  Mrs. 
Maxine  Webb,  found  Ricky  "well- 
organized,  efficient,  cheerful  about 
doing  any  kind  of  job,"  even  filing. 
Young  Tatum,  whose  heroes  are 
Generals  Pershing  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Patton,  and  MacArthur, 
illustrated  in  his  part-time  office  job 
the  maxim  about  the  would-be 
commander  first  learning  to  obey. 
No  clock-watcher,  Tatum  gave  to 
that  small  part-time  job  the  same 
wholeheartedness  that  marks  all  his 
activities. 

Commenting  metaphorically  on 
the  difference  between  Ricky  and 
Mickey,  Dean  Coates  says  Ricky 
would  attack  a  buzz  saw;  Mickey 
would  turn  it  off. 


Mrs.  Mamie  West  Scott,  who  was 
Mickey's  professor  in  Methods  of 
Elementary  Education,  says  "that 
boy  has  methods  of  his  own  that 
make  fifth-grade  children  spell- 
bound." She  found  him  a  gifted 
teacher  of  youngsters  and  feels  the 
elementary  classroom  lost  a  superb 
prospect  when  the  United  States 
Army  gained  a  new  young  Intelli- 
gence officer.  "A  highly  creative 
teacher,"  she  calls  him. 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Hoffmann,  fifth- 
grade  teacher  at  Eastern's  Model 
Laboratory  School,  supervised 
Mickey's  ten  weeks  of  student  teach- 
ing last  spring,  and  found  the  shyer 
Tatum  gifted  with  what  she  could 
best  describe  as  a  "winning  way." 
A  smiling,  happy,  honorable  young 
man,  he  was  a  fine  example  of  char- 
acter to  the  eleven-year-olds  he 
taught.  Further,  he  has  a  sense  of 
humor,  a  knack  for  telling  stories 
(Mickey  played  Sebastian  in  an 
Eastern  Little  Theatre  production 
of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night)  and, 
says  Mrs.  Hoffmann,  a  skill  at 
explanation,  "He  could  conduct  a 
science  lesson  from  2:00  to  2:30  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  have  thirty 
children  so  absorbed  they  forgot  the 
day  and  time." 

Mrs.  Hoffman  feels  Mickey  would 
be  equally  skillful  at  teaching  adults. 

Miss  Ruth  Ann  McCann,  Ricky's 
supervising  teacher,  agrees.  The 
twins  themselves  admit  a  twinge  at 
giving  up  teaching  careers,  and  feel 
they  may  find  their  way  back  to  the 
classroom  either  in  Army  schools  or 
after  retirement  back  to  civilian  life. 
Time  only  can  tell  what  decision 
will  be  made  along  this  line. 
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JUST  now,  both  boys  look  for- 
ward to  travel  and  challenge, 
while  feeling  at  the  same  time  a 
powerful  obligation  to  serve  their 
country. 

The  idea  of  service  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  citizen— the  Christian 
citizen— was  nourished  in  the  twins 
by  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Isaac  Tatum,  Route  #4, 
Lebanon,  Kentucky.  The  senior 
Tatum,  father  of  four  sons  (Gary, 
twenty-four,  is  serving  with  the 
Air  Force  in  Turkey;  thirteen-year- 
old  Isaac  is  in  the  ninth  grade),  is 
past  president  of  his  Methodist 
Sunday  school  class.  The  boys' 
mother  is  currently  secretary  of  that 
class  and  an  active  PTA-er. 

As  they  grew  up,  the  twins  at- 
tended church  camps,  worked 
actively  in  the  4-H  Club  and  were 
leaders  in  high  school  service  and 
honorary  societies.  This  neatness 
that  everyone  who  knows  them 
notices,  says  Ricky,  is  the  result  of 
his  mother's  strictness  about  ''pick- 
ing up  our  clothes,  combing  our 
hair"  — all  the  things  little  boys 
must  be  compelled  to  do. 

The  church  has  played  a  domi- 
nant part  in  the  twins'  lives.  Metho- 
dist Youth  Fellowship  at  home  in 
Lebanon  led  to  Wesley  Foundation 
in  college.  There  is  assuredly  nothing 
pious  about  these  exuberant,  real- 
istic young  men;  they  are  young 
officers  of  quiet  faith. 

Dr.  Robert  Grise,  an  Eastern 
professor  who  was  the  twins's  Sun- 
day school  teacher  during  their  four 
years  at  Richmond,  remembers  them 
as  ''affable,  agreeable,  rather  quiet." 
Both  participated  freely  in  discus- 


sions, contributed  thoughtful  ob- 
servations. And  both,  recalls  Grise, 
"were  deeply  aware  of  the  indi- 
vidual's obligation  to  his  society." 
It  all  rests  upon  what  the  twins's 
Professor  of  Military  Science,  Col. 
Everett  Smith,  calls  "character." 
The  boys  always  went  beyond  the 
classroom  assignment  to  do  extra 
work.  They  contributed  to  class 
discussions  (often  taking  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  question).  They 
were  reliable  and  honorable  in  all 
their  dealings  with  others.  In  short, 
sums  up  Colonel  Smith,  "The 
Tatum  twins  are  the  highest  type 
of  young  men,  students  and  leaders. 
The  Army  is  proud  to  have  them." 


"Money  doesn't  bring  happiness,  Mr. 
Wilkerson,  and  I  hate  to  see  you  unhappy. 
Raise  denied!" 


Foundations  of  success  in  any  activity: 
preparation,  patience,  perseverance. 
—Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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Are  You  in  Shape? 


By  W.  Truett  Walton 


THE  rigorous  training  which 
astronauts  have  to  undergo  and 
the  tough  physical  specifications 
which  they  have  to  meet  cast  them 
in  a  heroic  mold  before  they  leave 
the  ground.  They  know  that  they 
must  be  at  their  best  for  this 
fabulous  adventure  and  they  are 
trained  to  meet  any  surprising 
eventuality  which  may  arise.  They 
know  that  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  something  could  go 
wrong  and  that  they  might  not  get 
back.  They  also  know  that  a  clear 
mind  and  resilient  and  responsive 
muscles  are  a  necessity,  for  each 
man  is  dependent  upon  the  other 
out  in  space,  as  they  both  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  ground  crew. 

They  do  not  volunteer  to  be 
hurled  into  orbit  to  get  their  names 
in  a  paragraph  in  a  history  book, 
or  to  win  the  acclaim  of  their 
fellowmen.  They  take  the  risks  and 


face  the  hazards  for  the  sake 
humanity  and  the  future  of  our 
nation,  hoping  to  bring  back  in- 
formation of  benefit  to  our  genera- 
tion and  to  posterity.  They  are 
pioneers  of  a  select  order  who  earn 
and  deserve  our  admiration  and  our 
gratitude.  They  have  learned  the 
secret  of  inner  discipline.  They  are 
in  shape. 

When  we  read  of  the  bravery, 
the  daring,  and  the  hardships  which 
our  men  undergo  in  Vietnam  for 
the  sake  of  the  honor  of  our  country 
and  for  the  defense  of  a  people  who 
cannot  defend  themselves  we  are 
made  humble  and  grateful.  We 
realize  that  it  takes  stamina,  will 
power,  skill,  strength,  and  sustain- 
ing spiritual  qualities  to  measure 
up  to  the  demands  which  face  them 
daily.  They  have  to  be  in  shape  to 
carry  out  the  exploits  of  the  cam- 
paign. 


Dr.  Walton  is  vice-president  of  Hardin-Simmons   University,  Abilene, 
Tex.  79601 
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Physical  Fitness  Is  Important 

In  these  tremendous  and  historic 
days  we  would  be  shabby  and  un- 
worthy indeed  if  we  were  content 
to  grow  flabby  and  soft  either 
physically  or  spiritually.  Every  gen- 
eration faces  something  of  this 
challenge.  During  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  Tom 
Paine  wrote:  **These  are  times  which 
try  men's  souls."  Some  years  ago  a 
truly  great  football  coach  said  that 
there  are  three  necessities  for  a 
great  football  team.  They  are:  first, 
desire;  second,  condition;  third, 
ability;  and  in  that  order.  Surely 
this  says  something  to  us.  In  seeking 
to  fit  ourselves  so  that  we  fail 
neither  God  nor  man,  the  desire  to 
be  at  our  best  comes  first.  Then 
next  must  be  our  willingness  to 
condition  ourselves  to  face  the  diffi- 
cult and  the  rigorous  demands  of 
training.  And  with  these  two  we 
may  then  bring  into  focus  whatever 
abilities  we  possess,  for  the  proper 
blending  of  these  three  will  enable 
us  to  begin  the  process  of  getting 
into  shape. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said: 
"A  gentleman  should  be  a  good 
animal."  This  brilliant  and  unusual 
scholar  of  an  earlier  day  was  not 
advocating  that  we  give  way  to 
animal  instincts,  rather  just  the 
opposite.  He  was  beating  the  drum 
for  physical  fitness,  for  no  man  can 
be  at  his  best  without  the  thrill 
and  glow  of  reasonable  health.  He 
is  insisting  that  one  should  treat 
his  body  well. 

Physical  exercise  and  training  ac- 
complish something  for  us  and  are 


worthy  in  their  place,  but  spiritual 
preparation  for  today,  and  all  the 
days  ahead,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

Spiritual  Fitness  Is  Needed  Everyday 

When  the  writer  of  1  Timothy 
states  that  * 'bodily  training  is  of 
some  value,  godliness  is  of  value  in 
every  way"  he  is  not  talking  down 
physical  exercise.  Rather  he  is  using 
this  bit  of  proven  truth  to  give 
stronger  affirmation  to  the  fact  that, 
desirable  as  physical  exercise  is, 
spiritual  training  is  of  far  greater 
value. 

When  you  are  thrilled  by  a  great 
singer,  or  hear  a  man  deliver  an 
eloquent  address,  or  when  a  skilled 
surgeon  saves  the  life  of  a  loved 
one,  you  are  suddenly  aware  that 
man  is  more  than  body.  He  is  brain 
and  skill,  and  the  inner  and  spiritual 
qualities  which  really  make  up  the 
person  who  delights  you,  and  the 
man  whom  you  can  trust  to  do  his 
best.  Life  is  more  than  calendars. 
Life  is  more  than  the  abundance 
of  things  which  a  man  possesses.  As 
a  good  athlete  wants  to  improve 
his  strength  and  his  skill  so  each 
person  should  see  the  value  of  being 
fit  for  the  larger  life. 

As  one  studies  the  words  of  Christ 
as  given  in  the  Gospels  he  becomes 
increasingly  aware  that  he  spoke 
of  eternal  life  in  the  present  as 
well  as  in  the  future.  It  takes  body 
and  spirit  together  to  live  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  life.  So 
just  as  the  bodily  strength  may  be 
built  up  by  proper  exercise,  food, 
and  sleep,  so  spiritual  fitness  can 
be  achieved  if  the  Christian  really 
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desires  it.  It  has  value  for  every 
day.  It  is  within  the  power  of  every- 
one to  grow  spiritually  for  it  is 
nourished  by  faith,  love,  purity, 
prayer  and  unselfish  service  of  our 
fellowman.  It  is  nourished  by  true 
worship  and  Christian  concern. 

One  does  not  drift  into  becoming 
a  strong  Christian  any  more  than 
he  can  rest  himself  into  becoming 
an  athlete  of  note.  One  does  not 
become  a  major  league  baseball 
pitcher  merely  by  putting  on  a  uni- 
form and  picking  up  the  ball,  so 
one  does  not  automatically  grow 
spiritually  by  getting  his  name  on 
the  church  roll.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  mechanically  attending 
divine  service  any  more  than  one 
can  feed  his  body  by  looking  through 
a  Spring  garden  catalog  with  all  its 
appetizing  pictures.  Nor  can  one 
expect  spiritual  growth  to  be  a 
"Jack-in-the-beanstalk"  affair  and 
grow  to  exorbitant  proportions 
over  night.  When  we  deal  with 
spiritual  matters  we  are  in  the  realm 
of  fact,  not  childish  fancy.  However 
when  one  comes  with  earnest,  sin- 
cere desire,  seeking  divine  guidance 
and  opening  his  mind  to  divine 
leadership,  he  will  find  his  spiritual 
strength  growing. 

Evidence  of  Spiritual  Fitness: 
Religious  Growth 

Normally  it  is  expected  that 
healthy  life  will  keep  on  growing  to 
maturity,  so  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Christian  believer 
will  keep  on  growing  and  not  give 
himself  over  to  childish  whims  and 
wishful  thinking. 

Some  years  ago  a  reporter  for  a 


large  city  newspaper  took  a  street 
car  out  to  the  end  of  the  line  and 
walked  on  to  the  fringe  of  dwellings 
outside  the  corporate  limits  to  get 
some  additional  data  on  a  story 
which  he  had  been  assigned.  When 
he  had  completed  his  interview  he 
walked  back  to  the  street  car  line 
and  a  car  was  waiting,  as  it  had 
arrived  ahead  of  schedule.  As  the 
reporter  dropped  his  token  into  the 
box  he  spoke  to  the  operator  and 
noticed  that  he  was  a  handsome 
young  man  of  imposing  physique,  so 
he  stopped  to  chat  with  him.  (Let 
it  be  understood  in  passing  that 
driving  one  of  these  cars  or  a  bus 
or  any  employment  which  serves 
people,  is  a  worthy  and  praise- 
worthy work,  and  one  who  does  it 
well  is  in  line  for  sincere  com- 
mendation). 

Looking  the  young  man  in  the  eye 
the  reporter  remarked  that  it  was  a 
bit  unusual  to  see  a  man  of  his 
possibilities  operating  a  street  car. 
The  operator  confidently  replied 
that  this  was  only  a  temporary 
job  while  he  waited  for  a  much 
better  position.  The  reporter  was 
properly  impressed  and  thinking 
that  he  was  on  the  trail  of  a  real 
human  interest  story,  he  said:  "I 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  know- 
ing the  type  of  position  you  are 
expecting  and  the  company  for 
which  you  hope  to  work." 

The  young  man  replied:  *'I  have 
my  application  in  with  the  Pullman 
Company  for  a  job  as  a  porter  on 
one  of  their  runs."  Then  he  added 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  **You  know, 
when  you  have  worked  for  them 
six  months  they  buy  your  clothes." 
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While  he  had  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  man  of  almost 
limitless  possibilities  who  could 
make  almost  any  college's  football 
team  as  a  fullback,  he  had  not 
grown  any  mentally  since  he  dropped 
out  of  school.  This  is  almost  a 
parable  of  many  of  our  lives,  we 
have  not  grown  spiritually  since  we 
first  began  to  have  a  personal 
faith.  We  have  stopped,  satisfied 
with  the  first  Christian  experience, 
resting  on  the  confidence  that  a 
minimum  of  faith  assured  us  of  our 
salvation  and  that  growth  is  not 
necessary.  We  are  content  with  only 
a  brief  and  casual  acquaintance 
with  Jesus  Christ,  our  Eternal 
Contemporary. 

All  the  while  Christian  growth  is 
within  reach  of  every  believer,  re- 
gardless of  how  little  or  how  much 
academic  education  he  has  received, 
and  regardless  of  how  long^  or  how 
short  a  time  he  has  been  a  follower 
of  the  Master.  In  an  effort  to  help 
the  Christians  of  his  day  to  see  the 
importance  of  growth  Paul  shared 
his  experience  with  them  by  writing, 
"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  like 
a  child,  I  thought  like  a  child,  I 
reasoned  like  a  child;  when  I  be- 
came a  man,  I  gave  up  childish 
ways"  (1  Cor.  13:11). 

Everyone  has  some  sort  of  spirit- 
ual gift  all  his  own  which  he  can 
hoard  and  stifle  and  starve,  or  he 
can  cultivate  it  and  become  a  bless- 
ing to  others  far  beyond  his  imagin- 
ation. The  choice  is  with  you  and 
the  worthiness  of  your  life  depends 
upon  your  keeping  in  shape.  What 
is  your  answer  to  the  question:  Are 
you  in  shape?  ■  ■ 


SPORTS  CORNERED 


"THEY  WANT  TO  KM<DUJ  (F  WE'LL 
Be  CM  THEIR  BASKerFALL  T£AM," 


II 


"My    daughter    tells    me     you^re     the 
school's     star     basketball     player." 
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f-^oof'     Fleiakbor 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Being  a-good  neighbor  may  make  a  good  neighbor 
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TOM  BELL  knew  trouble  when 
he  saw  it  coming.  And  those 
three  riders  coming  toward  him 
spelled  trouble  if  he  had  ever 
seen  it. 

Tom  reined  up  his  horse  at  the 
edge  of  his  hay  meadow.  Jed  Hart- 
line,  who  owned  the  big  Broken 
Heart  ranch,  had  tried  to  buy  Tom's 
little  ranch  before.  It  was  no  secret 
that  Tom  was  hard  pressed  for 
money  now  but  not  to  the  point 
where  he  was  ready  to  sell  out. 

'Tm  here  this  morning  to  buy 
you  out  at  a  good  profit  for  you,  if 
you'll  just  say  the  word,"  Hartline 
said  without  a  formal  greeting. 

Tom  shook  his  head.  **I  still 
don't  want  to  sell." 

'Tm.  offering  you  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  a  bad  situation  with  a  whole 
hide." 

"Giving  away  my  ranch  is  not  my 
idea  of  getting  out  with  a  whole 
hide,"  Tom  said. 

Hartline  scowled.  "If  you  change 
your  mind,  you  know  where  to  find 
me,"  he  said  and  reined  his  horse 
around. 

Tom  frowned  as  he  watched  the 
three  riders  go  back  toward  the  big 
Broken  Heart  headquarters,  less 
than  a  mile  away.  Since  Tom's 
father  had  died,  Jed  Hartline  had 
seemed  obsessed  with  the  desire  to 
swallow  up  Tom's  little  ranch. 

Tom  turned  back  to  look  across 
his  hay  meadow  toward  the  home- 
stead of  John  Milby.  He  had  been 
on  his  way  over  to  see  Martha 
Milby.  She  had  signalled  this  morn- 
ing that  she  wanted  to  see  him. 
Martha  was  just  another  reason  why 
he  wouldn't  sell  his  ranch. 


Before  Tom  had  reached  the  far 
side  of  his  hay  meadow,  he  saw 
Martha  riding  toward  him.  They 
often  met  out  here.  He  hoped  some- 
day soon  to  move  her  permanently 
to  his  little  ranch  as  Mrs.  Tom  Bell. 

He  reined  up  at  the  fence  and 
waited  for  Martha.  He  sighed  as 
he  looked  at  the  dozen  big  stacks 
of  hay.  If  he  could  only  sell  that 
hay!  He'd  had  to  sell  most  of  his 
stock  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  his 
father  had  been  forced  to  take  when 
drought  hit  him  a  few  years  ago. 
Tom  was  out  of  debt  now  but  he  was 
almost  out  of  cattle.  He  had  his 
extra  hay  because  he  didn't  have 
many  cattle  to  feed.  But  if  he  could 
sell  this  hay,  he  could  buy  the 
cattle  he  needed  to  put  the  ranch 
back  on  its  feet  this  summer.  If 
he  couldn't,  he  might  be  forced  to 
take  Hartline's  offer  to  prevent 
going  totally  broke  himself. 

MARTHA  reined  up  at  the 
fence.  "Good  morning,  Tom. 
I  see  you  had  company." 

"Jed  Hartline  knows  I'm  between 
a  rock  and  a  hard  place,"  Tom  said. 
"I  can't  sell  my  hay  so  I  can't  buy 
the  cattle  I  have  to  have." 

"The  Army  is  paying  a  good 
price  for  hay,"   Martha  said. 

"I  know,"  Tom  said.  "But  Jed 
Hartline  has  that  contract  sewed 
up." 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  see  you 
about,  Tom,"  Martha  said  excitedly. 
"Papa  was  in  town  yesterday  and 
he  heard  that  the  Broken  Heart  is 
out  of  hay  to  sell.  They  have  too 
many  cattle  of  their  own  to  feed. 
Papa  thinks  maybe   you   can   sell 
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your  hay  to  the  Army." 

Hope  sprang  up  in  Tom.  "I'll 
ride  to  the  fort  right  now  and  see," 
Tom  said.  "If  I  can  sell  my  hay,  it 
can  mean  a  lot  to  both  of  us." 

She  nodded.  "I  know.  But  Jed 
Hartline  isn't  going  to  like  it." 

"That's  too  bad,"  Tom  said.  "He 
acted  this  morning  like  he  couldn't 
wait  to  buy  my  ranch.  I'll  bet  he 
wanted  my  hay  to  help  fill  his 
contract." 

Tom  wasted  no  time  in  riding 
down  to  the  fort.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  surer  he  was  that 
Jed  Hartline's  reason  for  wanting 
to  buy  his  ranch  immediately  was 
to  get  the  hay  to  help  fill  his  con- 
tract. He  knew  that  if  Tom  could 
sell  that  hay  to  the  Army,  he'd  be 
in  a  position  to  hold  out  another 
year,  at  least,  and  likely  he'd  be  on 
his  feet  then  until  Jed  could  never 
force  him  to  sell  to  the  Broken  Heart. 

Tom  discovered  that  what  John 
Milby  had  heard  was  correct.  Hart- 
line  had  run  out  of  hay  to  sell  and 
the  Army  was  looking  for  more  hay. 
Tom  had  stacked  it  carefully  and 
it  had  weathered  well.  Tom  signed 
a  contract  to  sell  the  twelve  stacks. 
As  soon  as  he  delivered  the  hay  to 
the  fort,  he'd  get  his  money  and 
then  he  could  buy  the  cattle  he 
needed.  He  had  enough  hay  in  the 
stack  yard  by  his  barn  to  feed  all 
the  cattle  he'd  buy  until  grass  time. 

The  sergeant  had  barely  left  the 
ranch  before  Tom  had  another 
visitor.  He  certainly  hadn't  expected 
to  see  Jed  Hartline  a  second  time 
today. 

Hartline  reined  up  in  the  yard, 
his  face  dark  with  anger.    "What 


was  that  sergeant  doing  here?"  he 
demanded. 

"Buying  hay,"  Tom  said,  trying 
not  to  gloat. 

"He's  not  buying  any  hay  from 
you,"  Hartline  said  grimly.  "The 
Army  has  a  contract  with  me." 

"The  Army  is  more  interested  in 
hay  than  contracts,"  Tom  said. 

"They'll  get  their  hay,"  Hartline 
said.  "And  it  won't  be  yours." 

"You  make  it  hard  to  be  a  good 
neighbor,"  Tom  said  sharply. 

"I  don't  need  neighbors,"  Hart- 
line said.  "I've  always  managed  to 
get  along  myself.  I  can  keep  doing 
it." 

HE  WHEELED  out  of  the  yard 
and  Tom  had  a  sinking  feel- 
ing. It  seemed  that  whatever  Jed 
Hartline  wanted,  he  usually  got. 
Right  now  he  wanted  to  keep  Tom 
from  selling  his  hay.  And  he  might 
do  it,  too.  If  he  could  get  hay  ii 
somewhere  else  and  deliver  it  to  the  I  j 
Army,  the  Army  would  have  to 
honor  its  contract   with    Hartline. 

Tom  tried  not  to  worry.  But  he 
couldn't  help  it.  He  saw  Jed  Hart- 
line and  two  riders  head  down  the 
road  early  the  next  morning.  Going 
to  the  fort,  he  guessed,  or  perhaps 
out  to  find  hay  to  fulfill  his  con- 
tract. Either  way,  it  spelled  trouble 
for  Tom. 

Tom  spent  most  of  the  day  work- 
ing over  his  hay  rack  in  preparation 
for  hauling  the  hay  to  the  fort.  He 
had  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  he  would  get  to  sell  his  hay 
to  the  Army.  If  he  didn't,  he  might 
as  well  sell  to  Hartline  and  get  out. 

The  wind  sprang  up  as  he  worked 
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but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The 
wind  would  be  a  real  bother  if  it 
blew  on  the  days  he  was  trying  to 
haul  the  hay.  But  today  it  made 
no  difference. 

Then  shortly  before  noon,  he  saw 
smoke  down  along  the  creek  beyond 
his  hay  meadow.  Somebody  must  be 
burning  trash,  he  thought,  won- 
dering why  anybody  would  pick  a 
windy  day  like  this  to  get  rid  of 
old  weeds  and  trash. 

He  went  back  to  work,  forgetting 
the  smoke.  When  he  looked  up 
again,  he  saw  that  the  fire  had 
swept  up  from  the  creek  bottom 
and  was  eating  its  way  rapidly 
ahead  of  the  wind  toward  his  hay 
meadow. 

Tom  threw  down  his  tools  and 
ran  toward  the  barn  and  his  horses. 
That  fire  was  already  out  of  hand. 
Only  a  backfire  could  stop  it  now. 

He  made  a  quick  survey  of  the 
blaze  and  checked  the  wind.  It 
would  miss  the  Milby  place  entirely 
and  it  would  miss  his  house  and 
barn  and  stack  yard.  But  it  would 
sweep  across  his  hay  meadow  and 
burn  all  the  hay  he  had  agreed  to 
deliver  to  the  Army.  Everything 
was  dry  now;  it  would  burn  like 
tinder.  If  he  worked  hard,  he  might 
plow  guards  around  some  of  his 
stacks  and  save  them.  But  the  fire 
was  too  close  to  the  stacks  now  for 
him  to  plow  a  wide  enough  strip 
there  to  set  a  backfire  to  stop  the 
fire  entirely.  All  he  could  hope  to 
do  was  turn  it  away  from  the  stacks. 

But  if  he  took  time  to  do  that, 
the  fire  would  sweep  on  beyond  his 
little  ranch,  gaining  momentum  and 
spreading  as  it  went.    The   target 
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beyond  his  hay  meadow  would  be 
the  Broken  Heart  ranch  head- 
quarters, less  than  a  mile  away. 
From  there,  it  would  sweep  on  to 
spread  destruction  over  a  great  area. 
Just  how  much  it  would  burn  would 
depend  on  the  wind  and  how  soon 
men  rallied  to  fight  the  fire.  Right 
now,  Tom  saw  only  one  man  fight- 
ing it,  probably  the  farmer  who 
had  started  the  fire  to  burn  trash. 

TOM  had  his  team  harnessed 
then  and  he  drove  them  at  a 
fast  trot  out  to  his  plow.  As  he 
hitched  them  to  the  plow,  he  fought 
a  battle  with  himself.  He  could 
save  most  of  his  hay  if  he  hurried. 
But  he  would  only  turn  the  fire 
around  the  stacks  and  it  would  race 
on  to  consume  the  Broken  Heart 
buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  plow  a  strip  on  the  far  side 
of  his  meadow  and  set  a  backfire. 
That  would  probably  stop  the  fire 
and  save  the  Broken  Heart  build- 
ings. But  he  would  lose  his  hay. 

What  did  he  owe  Jed  Hartline? 
Hartline  had  certainly  been  a  poor 
neighbor.  And  nobody  could  blame 
Tom  for  saving  his  own  hay. 

As  Tom  drove  his  team  out  of 
the  yard,  he  saw  John  Milby  racing 
toward  him.  That  was  good.  It 
would  take  two  men  to  do  a  good 
job  of  plowing  a  strip  of  sod  to  use 
in  stopping  a  backfire. 

Tom  started  toward  his  hay  stacks 
then  stopped.  Who  was  being  a  poor 
neighbor  now?  As  much  as  he 
needed  to  save  that  hay,  he  couldn't 
let  the  fire  sweep  on  and  destroy  the 
Broken  Heart  buildings  and  no 
telling  how  many  cattle  and  how 


much  other  property.  Thinking  of 
that,  he  realized  that  his  hay  was 
a  cheap  price  to  pay  to  get  the 
fire  stopped. 

John  Milby  didn't  say  a  word 
about  Tom's  decision.  He  knew  it 
was  the  right  one,  too,  Tom  thought. 

Tom  urged  the  team  along.  John 
Milby,  used  to  the  handles  of  a 
plow,  held  them  steady  so  the  plow 
turned  up  an  unbroken  strip  of  sod. 
Five  times  Tom  drove  along  the 
edge  of  his  meadow.  Then  he  found 
some  dry  weeds,  lighted  them,  and 
dragged  them  through  the  dry  grass 
a  few  yards  out  from  the  furrows 
he  had  plowed. 

The  fire  Tom  set  blazed  up  and 
raced  ahead  of  the  wind.  But  it 
was  still  small  when  it  hit  the 
plowed  ground.  And  there  it  died 
for  lack  of  fuel.  When  the  main 
fire  hit  the  burned  over  area,  it 
too  died  for  lack  of  anything  to  burn. 
But  behind  it  were  a  dozen  smol- 
dering piles  that  had  once  been  the 
stacks  of  hay  Tom  had  hoped  to  sell. 

By  the  time  the  fire  had  burned 
out,  two  dozen  men  had  gathered 
to  help  fight  the  blaze.  But  there 
was  no  blaze  to  fight  now.  Coming 
late,  just  as  the  other  men  were 
leaving,  was  Jed  Hartline  with  his 
two  men.  He  just  sat  on  his  horse 
and  looked  over  the  blackened 
meadow,  then  turned  squarely 
around  and  faced  downwind  toward 
his  own  buildings. 

^'Couldn't  save  your  hay?"  he 
asked  Tom  when  he  turned  back. 

**He  could  have,"  John  Milby 
said  sharply.  '*But  if  he  had,  the 
fire  would  have  swept  right  on 
around  the  stacks  and  burned  across 
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your  land.  You  wouldn't  have  any 
house  to  live  in  now,  Jed." 

"I  see,"  Hartline  said  slowly, 
nodding.  Tom  had  never  known  him 
to  be  so  subdued. 

''Tom  saved  your  buildings," 
Milby  went  on.  ''For  a  man  who 
doesn't  need   any    neighbors " 

Hartline  stopped  him  with  an 
upheld  hand.  "It's  hard  to  realize 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  burned 
out.  But  I  can  imagine.  I  always 
thought  a  neighbor  was  just  a 
nuisance.  I  have  to  admit  I  was 
wrong.  It  seems  like  you  gave  up 
your  hay  to  save  my  buildings, 
Tom.  I  can't  replace  the  hay  but  I 
can  give  you  what  you  intended  to 
buy  with  the  money  you  got  for 
the  hay.  I've  got  twenty  head  of 
coming  three-year-old  heifers  I'll 
bring  over  tomorrow.  They'll  bring 
you  a  good  calf  crop  this  summer." 

"I'm  not  asking  for  pay  for  what 
I  did,"  Tom  said. 

"I'm  beginning  to  see  that  a  man 
shouldn't  have  to  ask  a  neighbor 
for  some  things,"  Hartline  said 
and  reined  around  toward  home. 

Martha  had  come  out  to  fight  the 
fire,  too,  and  now  she  gripped 
Tom's  arm.  "That's  more  than  your 
hay  would  have  bought." 

"It  sure  is,"  Tom  said.  But  he 
was  thinking  of  more  than  the 
cattle.  From  now  on,  Jed  Hartline 
wouldn't  be  a  poor  neighbor.    ■  ■ 
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SILVER  DAY 

Give  to  me  a  silver  day 

When  raindrops   dance   across   the  bay, 

And  faraway  as  eye  can  see 

There  beats  a  muted  symphony. 

On  sloping  roofs  all  over  town 
Summer  rain  is  showering  down, 
And  laughing  children  thrust  their  toes 
Where  the  rooftop  overflows. 

Oh,  give  to  me  a  silver  day 
When  raindrops   dance   across   the  bay. 
And  heaven  and   earth   commune   again 
In  the  beauty  of  the  rain. 

— Lillian  McKenzie 


Aloneness  is  not  absence  of  other 
people;  it  is  absence  of  rapport  with 
other  people. — Nina  Willis  Walter. 


"Don't  worry,  I'll   pull   you    through    if 
it  takes   every  dime   you've  got." 
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Keep  Thyself  Pure 


By  Wilbert  D.  Gough 


TOO  much  is  publicized  about 
the  youth  who  get  in  trouble, 
and  not  enough  is  said  about  the 
multitude  of  good  young  people  who 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  growing  up. 

In  many  ways  this  generation  of 
Christian  youth  is  superior  to  those 
of  past  years.  Who  can  deny  that 
the  temptations  are  greater  today 
than  a  generation  or  so  ago?  And 
yet,  when  one  is  really  committed 
to  the  Lordship  of  Christ— no  matter 
the  obstacles  and  allurements— you 
find  a  person  who  stands  out— and 
up  —  ioT  what  is  right! 

The  majority  is  not  always  right! 
This  is  never  truer  than  where  mo- 
rality is  concerned.  We  are  not  to 
set  our  pattern  and  code  or  conduct 
by  what  the  majority  do.  We  are  to 
follow  the  commands  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. God's  ways  are  the  best  ways! 
Our  standard  as  believers  is:  **Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Blessed  are  those 
youth  who  do  not  compromise  their 
convictions  or  conduct  in  order  to 
be  popular  or  follow  the  crowd. 

"Keep  thyself  pure,"  wrote  the 


Apostle  Paul 
(1  Tim.  5:22). 
age  and 


ours. 


to  young  Timothy 
He  counsels  well  his 
Perhaps  no  better 
advice  was  ever  uttered.  Surely 
those  three  little  words  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often  nor  followed  too 
closely.  A  chaste,  sterling  character 
is  never  out  of  style,  never  out  of 
date,  and  never  out  of  order.  More- 
over, it  never  brings  regrets. 

What  Purity  Involves 

Purity  of  character  involves  the 
mind,  the  ears,  the  eyes,  the  tongue, 
the  hands,  and  the  whole  body.  It 
should  control  everything  we  think, 
say,  or  do.  "Keep  thyself  pure!" 
That  is  a  big  order  to  fill!  We  have 
a  body  and  a  character  to  preserve 
in  purity. 

There  are  some  things  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  should  know 
about  themselves  and  the  facts  of 
life.  Next  to  the  Lord,  the  best  pro- 
tection anyone  can  have  against 
impurity  is  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness. Ignorance  of  the  facts  of  life 
does  not  insure  innocence.  There  is 
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no  danger  in  learning  too  early. 
Often  the  danger  lies  in  learning 
too  late.  And  then  one  may  hear  the 
sad,  bitter  wail,  **Why  didn't  some- 
one tell  us  these  things  before?" 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fault  may 
not  lie  with  not  knowing,  but  with 
not  obeying. 

The  church  ever  stands  for  purity 
between  the  sexes  and  self-control 
of  our  God-given  energies.  All  things 
come  from  the  hands  of  our  Creator 
pure  and  undefiled.  Our  heavenly 
Father  expects  us  to  keep  them  that 
way.  To  do  so  is  to  hear  God's  voice 
addressing  us  through  his  Word, 
his  church,  the  example  and  teach- 
ing of  Christian  parents  and  by  one's 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

To  be  sure,  God  has  created  us 
as  we  are  — male  and  female.  In 
order  to  complete  our  personalities 
and  preserve  the  race,  God  es- 
tablished the  marriage  union  of  one 
man  and  one  wife.  He  has  proposed 
that  man  should  establish  a  home, 
have  a  family,  and  dwell  together 
in  mutual  love  and  respect.  In  this 
marriage  relationship  there  is  nothing 
sinful.  Some  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  sex  in  itself  is  evil.  The 
sin  lies  not  with  sex,  but  in  its  abuse 
or  wrong  use. 

When  united  by  God,  the  marital 
relationship  is  a  most  sacred  union. 
Because  it  is,  it  is  to  be  shared  only 
by  those  whom  God  hath  joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony.  It  will 
always  be  wrong  to  take  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  us!  Because  our 
bodies  are  holy,  they  are  the  most 
precious  possession  we  have  to 
protect.  Therefore,  keep  yourselves 
pure  by  the  grace  of  God  for  the 


time  when  you  are  given  in  marriage 
to  a  life's  companion. 

The  Bible  Calls  for  Purity 

Bear  in  mind  the  Bible  still  sets 
the  true  standard  of  morality,  not 
the  world.  We  can  depend  upon 
God's  Word  to  call  black,  black 
and  to  call  white,  white.  It  will 
never  merge  them  into  acceptable 
shades  of  grey!  So  different  from  the 
world,  Jesus  never  viewed  the  ex- 
periences of  courtship  and  marriage 
as  a  minor,  hit-and-miss  matter, 
but  of  major  significance.  He  orders 
his  followers  to  keep  in  step  even  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  be  out  of  step. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he 
said, 

"You  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 
'You  shall  not  commit  adultery.' 
But  I  say  to  you  that  every  one 
who  looks  at  a  woman  lustfully  has 
already  committed  adultery  with  her 
in    his    heart."    (Matt.    5:27,     28). 

Because  Jesus  has  shown  mercy  to 
the  guilty  is  no  reason  we  should 
presume  upon  his  grace. 

Let  us  hear  what  Paul  has  to  say 
on  this  subject: 

Do  not  be  deceived;  neither  the 
inmioral,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 
nor  homosexuals,  nor  thieves,  nor  the 
greedy,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers, 
nor  robbers  will  inherit  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (1  Cor.  6:9,10). 

Do  you  not  know  that  your  body 
is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
you,  which  you  have  from  God?  You 
are  not  your  own;  you  were  bought 
with  a  price.  So  glorify  God  in  your 
body  (1  Cor.  6:19,20). 

If  we  would  keep  pure,  we  must 
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keep  close  to  Christ  and  gain 
strength  to  obey  his  command- 
ments. In  our  humanity  alone  we 
are  weak;  but  through  him  we  can 
do  all  things  (Phil.  4:13). 

From  Genesis  to  Revelation,  the 
Bible  calls  to  purity.  One  of  my 
most  beloved  Bible  heroes  is  Joseph. 
He  was  a  choice  child  and  a  goodly 
youth.  Early  he  sought  the  Lord 
and  God  blessed  him  with  wisdom. 

Unfortunately,  Joseph  incurred 
the  hatred  of  his  brothers  and 
they  sold  him  as  a  slave  when  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  old. 
Eventually  in  Egypt  Joseph  became 
a  servant  of  an  officer  in  Pharaoh's 
court,  a  Potiphar.  Joseph's  out- 
standing character  and  adminis- 
trative ability  led  him  to  the  top 
and  the  Potiphar  put  him  in  charge 
of  all  his  household. 

This  would  bring  Joseph  into  the 
presence  of  the  Potiphar's  wife; 
and  she  became  so  enamored  of  him 
that  she  enticed  Joseph  to  go  to 
bed  with  her.  She  ''cast  her  eyes 
upon  Joseph;  and  she  said.  Lie  with 
me"  (Gen.  39:7). 

No  doubt  Joseph  faced  a  struggle; 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  turn  away 
from  this  fleshly  satisfaction.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  on  two  counts— 
it  would  betray  his  master  and  it 
would  sin  against  God.  So  Joseph 
uttered  those  magnificent  words: 
"How  then  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God" 
(Gen.  39:7). 

But  the  sensuous  woman  would 
not  give  up.  She  kept  after  Joseph. 
And  God  gave  him  the  strength 
to  withstand  the  temptation.  There 
is  no  wrath  so  great  as  a  woman 


scorned  and  so  the  lustful  wife  lied 
to  the  Potiphar  about  Joseph.  As  a 
result  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
But  this  did  not  get  him  down;  he 
remained  obedient  to  God  — and 
once  again  he  rose  to  the  top! 

God  Helps  Us  to  Stay  Pure 

The  Bible  gives  us  guidance  on 
how  to  overcome  temptation.  Jesus 
said,  for  example,  ''Watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation: 
the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak"  (Mt.  26:41).  Watch 
and  pray— there  is  no  sin  in  being 
tempted;  the  sin  is  in  yielding.  But 
we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for 
temptation  and  we  must  be  alert. 
This  calls  also  for  prayer— "the 
earnest  plea  of  a  spirit  in  need." 

In  1  Corinthians  10:13,  Paul  said 
that  "God  is  faithful,  and  he  will 
not  let  you  be  tempted  beyond  your 
strength,  but  with  the  temptation 
will  also  provide  the  way  of  escape 

"  The  lesson  here  — look  for  the 

way  of  escape.  There  is  one! 

Within  the  context  of  marriage, 
the  sex  experience  is  an  expression 
of  love  and  union  and  is  truly  beauti- 
ful. But  outside  marriage  love 
becomes  lust;  the  other  person  is 
treated  not  as  a  person  but  as  a 
thing!  The  river  is  all  right  as  long 
as  the  water  is  kept  within  its 
banks;  but  let  the  floods  come,  the 
waters  overflow  and  the  result  is 
devastation! 

We  are  called  upon  to  control 
ourselves— not  become  the  victim 
of  our  passions.  Control  ourselves? 
Perhaps  we  should  say  God-control 
instead  of  self-control,  for  we  must 
have  divine  help  to  remain  pure. 
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We  cannot  do  it  in  our  own  strength. 

But  if  we  manage  ourselves,  or 
let  God  manage  us,  we  gain  certain 
rewards.  We  have  the  grand  feeling 
that  we  are  more  than  conquerors, 
that  we  have  not  let  our  loved  ones 
down,  that  we  have  kept  the  laws 
of  God;  and  these  are  rewards  that 
money  cannot  buy.  Jesus  said, 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God''  (Mt.  5:8).  The 
person  who  attains  high  standards 
of  conduct— who  is  pure  — can  look 
down  in  his  own  heart  and  respect 
himself;  he  can  look  out  and  see 
that  he  has  harmed  no  one;  and  he 
can  look  up  to  God  and  know  that 
he  has  been  true. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  broadcast 
I  once  heard  from  one  of  Philadel- 
phia's large  rescue  missions.  A 
number  of  men  and  women  had 
given  their  testimonies  of  how  God 
had  saved  them  through  the  mission 
from  an  awful  life  of  sin— drink, 
gambling,  drug  addiction,  and  all 
kinds  of  vice  and  immorality.  They 
revealed  the  wonderful  grace  of 
Jesus  who  is  able  to  save  to  the 


uttermost,  reaching  down  to  lift  us 
up.  Then  Dr.  Donald  Grey  Barn- 
house  arose  to  bring  the  message. 
He  complimented  the  converts  on 
their  testimonies  for  the  Lord.  Then 
he  added,  *'As  great  as  these  testi- 
monies are,  I  have  a  greater  testi- 
mony." At  once  the  question  came 
to  me,  How  can  this  man  of  God, 
this  great  Bible  teacher  and  preacher, 
have  a  greater  testimony  than  these 
converts  of  the  rescue  mission? 
Then  the  answer  came  as  Dr.  Barn- 
house  explained,  **God  has  kept  me 
from  all  these  things!" 

As  Jesus  was  triumphant  over 
testings,  through  him  we  may  be 
more  than  conquerors.  But  we  must 
know  the  Lord  as  our  Savior.  And 
Master.  Both  salvation  and  victory 
are  through  faith  in  Christ.  He  is 
willing  to  save  you  and  keep  you, 
no  matter  what  may  be  your  past. 
Dare  we  leave  God  out  of  our  lives? 
Let  us  seek  his  mercy  and  grace 
when  he  bids  us  come.  Just  now, 
just  as  you  are  and  wherever  you 
are. 
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Maybury's  Maginot  Line 


By  Adeline  Rhoades 


It  was  built  to  fence  off  the  "full-blooded  French' 
from  the  "pure  German''  in  the  melting  pot  of  a 
small  midwestern  American  town 


MAYBURY,  a  bustling  mid- 
western  town  with  munici- 
pal status  and  great  civic  pride, 
never  passed  up  an  opportunity  to 
move  forward.  With  expansion  and 
progress  as  an  objective,  the  city 
dads,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  worked  as- 
siduously to  attract  new  industries 
and  succeeded  in  a  few  instances. 
There  were  the  Bergman  Hatcher- 
ies, the  Hart  Tool  Works  that 
covered  almost  two  city  blocks, 
not  to  mention  the  Alfalfa  Mill  and 
Processing  Plant  pioneering  in  the 
milling  of  a  special  alfalfa  flour  and 
meal.  But  the  project  of  which  the 
citizens  of  Maybury  were  most 
proud  was  its  newly-laid-out  resi- 
dential subdivision  — a  model  sub- 
urbia of  five-and-six  room  houses. 

^'Proves  that  the  town  is  grow- 
ing," they  boasted. 

And  before  the  high  board  fence 
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was  erected  between  the  homes  of 
Paul  LaValle  and  Hans  Schwigart, 
residents  of  the  addition,  the  town 
took  great  pride  in  showing  off  its 
new  suburban  section,  which  had 
been  christened  "Cherrywood  Ad- 
dition.'' 

It  was  Maybury's  first  building 
development,  and  the  houses— 
none  over  five  years  old— looked 
dazzingly  new  and  modern  in  their 
settings  of  smooth  green  lawns. 
There  were  pink  houses,  blue  houses, 
and  houses  of  almost  every  color 
displayed  on  a  paint  chart,  all  in 
keeping  with  the  modern  trend. 
Some  were  frame  with  stone  trim 
while  a  few  were  of  brick  and  stone 
construction  entirely.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  built  along  Cherry  wood 
Drive  that  took  a  serpentine  course 
up  and  around  a  high  rise  overlook- 
ing the  town,  and  which  covered 
an  area  of  some  twenty  acres.  A 


portion  of  the  tract  had  once  been 
a  cherry  orchard  and  the  addition 
and  drive  winding  through  it  were 
named  so  because  of  this. 

LaValle  and  Schwigart  had  been 
among  the  first  to  purchase  homes 
in  the  new  addition,  and  greatly  to 
the  annoyance  of  their  close  neigh- 
bors, they  selected  houses  on 
adjoining  lots.  This  never  would 
have  happened  had  they  been 
acquainted  prior  to  purchasing  their 
homes,  for  LaValle,  who  prided 
himself  on  being  of  French  descent, 
fostered  a  contempt  for  everything 
German.  And,  by  the  same  token, 
Schwigart,  who  boasted  of  his  pure 
German  lineage,  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  dislike  for  all  Frenchmen. 

**I  bought  my  place  first,"  com- 
plained LaValle,  *'and  it  would  be 
my  luck  to  draw  a  kraut  for  a 
neighbor." 

For  a  brief  spell  after  moving 
into  their  new  homes,  they  managed 
to  tolerate  each  other  but  their 
tolerance  never  stretched  to  the 
point  of  being  neighborly.  Then 
LaValle  got  the  idea  that  Schwi- 
gart's  driveway  took  in  a  foot  or 
more  off  his  lot. 

Schwigart  had  run  a  strip  of 
cement  curbing  all  along  the  drive- 
way to  prevent  his  car  from  slipping 
off  onto  LaValle's  lawn  in  bad 
weather,  and  LaValle  contended 
that  the  curbing  extended  over  onto 
his  ground. 

Schwigart's  lot  was  terraced 
slightly  higher  than  LaValle's  and 
the  curbing  was  walled  over  the 
short  incline.  This  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  added  footage. 

**Isn't  it  just  like  a  German  to 


want  the  lion's  share  of  everything," 
fumed  LaValle.  **It's  a  racial 
characteristic  with  them  — and 
wasn't  Germany  always  taking  a 
slice  of  territory  from  France  and 
neighboring  countries,  like  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War?" 

Schwigart  retaliated  with  remarks 
equally  as  uncomplimentary,  and 
the  fuse  was  touched  off. 

LAVALLE  was  as  angry  as  a  Zulu 
warrior.  He  lost  no  time  having 
his  lot  surveyed,  but  the  findings 
were  in  Schwigart's  favor,  allowing 
Schwigart  a  good  quarter  of  a  foot 
beyond  the  curbing.  Then  the  fence 
went  up  — seven  feet  high,  and 
extending  the  full  length  of  the 
ground  footage  between  the  two 
houses.  It  was  a  crude  affair,  built 
of  slab  boards,  unevenly  spaced  and 
unpainted.  Soon  it  was  completely 
covered  with  vines  on  both  sides 
that  grew  even  higher  than  the 
fence.  It  could  be  seen  from  the  top 
floor  of  the  City  Hall— an  ugly 
monstrosity  that  eclipsed  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  Cherrywood  Addition 
and  towered  over  the  plantings  of 
young  trees  along  the  parkway. 
Like  a  tall,  threatening  shadow 
frowning  down  on  the  rows  of 
friendly  little  houses,  it  was  un- 
questionably a  very  definite  blight 
to  the  town's  new  housing  develop- 
ment. 

Although  the  building  of  the 
fence  had  been  LaValle's  idea,  it 
met  with  Schwigart's  heartfelt  ap- 
proval. He  even  planted  vines  on 
his  side.  **Because,"  he  said,  **it 
shut  out  the  sight  of  the  French 
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crepes  suzette  next  door." 

Nonetheless,  the  fence  estabUshed 
a  sort  of  grudging  truce  between 
them,  and  each  stayed  strictly  on 
his  side  of  it.  There  were  no  more 
arguments  about  racial  superiority, 
boundary  lines  or  driveways,  but 
it  was  apparent  that  their  antipathy 
still  rankled.  Their  wives  never 
spoke  when  they  met,  and  the 
fence,  standing  as  an  ever-present 
reminder  of  the  hostility  between 
the  two  families,  continued  to  have 
a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

Soon  the  story  got  around.  Visitors 
to  Maybury  would  drive  out  through 
the  addition  just  to  see  the  tall 
fence,  and  write-ups  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  nearby  towns, 
facetiously  referring  to  it  as  *'May- 
bury's  Maginot  Line."  This  was 
not  only  of  great  concern  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  proper- 
ty owners  in  the  addition  took  a 
dim  view  of  the  situation,  and 
threatened  to  sooner  or  later  take 
some  action  to  have  the  fence  re- 
moved. However,  no  definite  steps 
were  taken  toward  carrying  out  the 
threat  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  City's  Planning  Board,  when 
Osgood  Wells,  leading  merchant 
and  member  of  the  comittee,  cagily 
brought  up  the  subject. 

'^Something's  got  to  be  done 
about  that  ridiculous  fence  out 
on  Cherrywood  Drive,"  he  said, 
matter-of-factly.  *'It's  bad  adver- 
tising for  Maybury,  and  already 
there's  been  some  pretty  corny 
publicity    on    the    subject." 

Young  Greg  Moore,  member  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


as  well  as  the  Board,  was  quick  to 
offer  a  suggestion: 

'*Why  not  have  a  talk  with  my 
brother-in-law?  He  lives  out  there 
in  the  addition— just,  across  the 
street  from  the  Dutchman  and  the 
Frenchman.  Maybe  he  can  come 
up  with  a  solution." 

Soon  after  consultation  with 
Moore's  brother-in-law,  a  petition 
was  drawn  up  for  the  removal  of 
the  fence  but  when  it  was  taken  to 
Marty  McGurk  he  refused  to  sign 
it  on  the  grounds  that  a  more 
amicable  solution  to  the  problem 
was  about  to  develop,  so  the  petition 
was  shelved  for  the  time  being. 
McGurk  was  LaValle's  best  friend 
and  a  close  neighbor. 

WE  SHOULD  wait  until  La- 
Valle's Aunt  Vinnie  from 
back  east,  visits  him,"  he  advised. 
"She's  due  next  week— and  if  I 
know  his  Aunt  Vinnie,  that  fence 
is  as  good  as  down!" 

And  he  implied  that  since  Aunt 
Vinnie  had  in  all  probability 
furnished  the  money  to  buy  LaValle's 
house,  he  doubted  that  she  would 
want  to  see  the  place  looking  like 
the  boarded-up  rear  of  a  baseball 
park. 

All  that  week  the  LaValles  tidied 
up  and  made  ready  for  Aunt  Vinnie's 
visit.  A  large  painting  of  herself 
and  husband,  along  with  a  few  other 
costly  white  elephant  items  which 
she  had  presented  to  them  on  var- 
ious occasions,  were  brought  out  of 
the  attic,  dusted  off,  and  put  into 
use  again. 

This  readiness  always  preceded 
her  visits,  for  Aunt   Vinnie's   late 
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husband  had  left  her  considerable 
money,  and  since  she  was  childless, 
LaValle  would  be  her  only  legal 
heir.  Not  that  they  didn't  actually 
care  for  Aunt  Vinnie.  Really,  they 
were  very  fond  of  her,  but  she  was 
unpredictable,  and  with  a  fortune 
hanging  in  the  balance,  they  deemed 
it  good  business  judgment  not  to 
displease  her  unnecessarily. 

Aunt  Vinnie  arrived  on  schedule 
and  hopeful  neighbors  bided  their 
time.  As  Marty  McGurk  had  pre- 
dicted, she  highly  disapproved  of 
the  fence.  It  was  the  first  thing  that 
caught  her  eye  upon  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  drive,  and  she  lost  no 
time  in  voicing  her  displeasure  with 
the  arrangement. 

'*I  didn't  expect  to  find  something 
like  this,  Paul,"  she  reproved.  ''It's 
going  to  create  a  very  embarrassing 
situation  all  the  way  around  with 
the  big  surprise  I  have  for  you." 

LaValle  winched  as  a  disturbing 
thought  entered  his  mind:  Could 
it  be  that  Aunt  Vinnie  is  planning 
to  remarry  and  will  want  the  money 
back  she  advanced  for  the  payment 
of  the  house.  But  surely  not  at  her 
age.  He  reasoned. 

"Furthermore,"  she  continued, 
"I  can't  understand  why  you  would 
let  your  silly  prejudice  mar  the 
attractiveness  of  your  new  little 
home." 

''It's  like  I  told  you.  Aunt  Vinnie. 
I  just  had  to  have  some  kind  of  wall 
between  me  and  that  Dutchman," 
he  defended.  "Guess  it's  the  French 
instinct  in  me  to  dislike  Germans. 
Remember,  my  father  died  in  France 
fighting  the  Boche." 

"Your    father     and     my     only 


brother!"  she  snapped.  "That  was 
years  ago;  and  with  a  son  in  college, 
too,  it  would  seem  that  you're  old 
enough  to  know  better  than  to 
be  harboring  thoughts  of  intolerance 
like  that." 

LaValle's  face  was  beginning  to 
look  like  he  had  just  taken  a  big 
bite  out  of  a  very  sour  lemon  as 
Aunt  Vinnie  rattled  on.  He  knew 
he  would  never  be  able  to  hold  out 
against  her. 

"Full-blooded  French  and  pure 
German.  Bah!"  she  mocked.  "Well 
I  have  news  for  you  and  Hans 
Schwigart  — a  little  something  I've 
been  waiting  to  tell  you  ever  since 
I  arrived.  Last  year  after  I  returned 
from  abroad,  I  had  our  family  tree 
looked  up,  and  it's  going  to  be  a 
big  shock  to  you  to  learn  that  your 
great-grandfather  Paul  LaValle,  the  i^l 
First,  married  a  German  immigrant  ' 
girl  named  Mina  Huffschmidt.  Their 
only  son,  your  grandfather  Paul 
LaValle,  the  Second,  came  west 
where  he  located  permanently,  and 
their  only  daughter,  your  grand- 
father's sister  Bertha,  married  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  And  the 
surprise  I  have  for  you  is  that  your 
great  Aunt  Bertha's  grandson,  who 
moved  out  here  not  so  long  ago,  is 
none  other  than  your  neighbor, 
Hans  Schwigart.  No  matter  how 
you  want  to  look  at  it,  Paul,  you 
and  Hans  are  just  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans and  cousins  twice  removed." 

That  week,  under  Aunt  Vinnie's 
supervision,  LaValle,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  cousin  Hans  Schwi- 
gart, made  short  work  of  tearing 
down  the  fence. 
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George  Rytting  of  Layton,  Utah,  is  shown  at  the  organ  he  played  at  Hill  AFB 
Chapel  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  He  chalked  up  a  real  record  in  that  he  missed 
only  one  Sunday  during  the  whole  time  and  he  had  a  good  excuse — ^his  seventh 
child,  Susan,  was  born  that  day! 


His  QyifCisston  Is  c^usic 


By  Maryhelen  G.  Correll 


PERHAPS  the  only  organist  in  the  world  who  regularly  serves 
congregations  of  three  faiths— Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Mormon 
—  is  George  Rytting  of  Lay  ton,  Utah,  who  occasionally  provides 
background  music  for  Jewish  services  as  well. 

Rytting,  organist  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  chapel,  Utah,  for  the  last 
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eighteen  years,  holds  an  unchallenged  record  for  perfect  attendance 
at  the  chapel's  Sunday  services.  Only  once  in  the  almost  2,000  services 
(and  choir  practice  sessions)  has  he  been  missed  at  his  organist's 
bench,  the  day  his  seventh  child,  daughter  Susan,  was  born  December 
4, 1956. 

On  February  20  (1966)  Rytting  was  presented  the  Air  Force 
Chaplains'  scroll  of  appreciation  for  **furthering  the  moral  and 
spiritual  program  of  the  Hill  AFB  Chapel"  which  serves  over  2,500 
military  and  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

In  addition  to  two  Protestant  and  one  Catholic  service  for  which 
he  plays  the  organ  each  Sunday,  Rytting  is  the  regular  organist  for 
Sunday  afternoon  services  at  his  own  Latter  Day  Saints'  Ward  4, 
Layton.  His  regular  weekly  occupation  is  as  a  postal  clerk  in  the 
Lay  ton  community. 

Rytting  estimates  he  has  served  under  at  least  twenty-five 
chaplains  of  fifteen  denominations,  has  heard  thousands  of  sermons 
on  varying  themes.  He  can  quote  from  many  of  the  best  of  them,  too. 

An  adaptable  and  talented  music  lover,  Rytting  is  as  much  at  ease 
accompanying  such  celebrated  personalities  as  Dr.  Richard  Conte, 
director  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  choir,  and  Jessie  Evans  Smith, 
wife  of  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  a  president  of  the  LDS  church,  as  he 
is  with  small  fry  in  their  first  music  recitals. 

A  devoted  family  man  with  a  most  encouraging  wife  and  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  are  Brigham  Young  University  students, 
Rytting  was  recently  cited  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  by  columnist 
Dan  Valentine  as  a  "fine  musician,  wonderful  citizen,  and  true 
Christian." 

His  own  faith,  an  individual  and  deep  one,  bubbled  from  the 
caldron  of  many  philosophies,  Rytting  finds  a  common  spiritual  bond 
among  all  religions— music. 

*' Music,"  says  Rytting,  * 'transcends  all  religious  differences  and 
is  the  hope  for  universal  harmony."  ■■ 


MORE  FUN 

DOCTOR:  What  is  the  difference  between  unlawful  and  illegal? 

LAWYER:  There  isn't  any  difference. 

DOCTOR:  Oh,  yes,  there  is.  Unlawful  is  against  the  law.  Illegal  is  a  sick  bird. 

MARTY:  What  did  the  colt  say  after  he  cleared  his  throat? 

NORRIS:  Tell  me. 

MARTY:  Tm  still  a  little  horse.— Gene  Yasenak. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


The  creation  of  the  whole  world  is  miracle,  and  only  in  light  of 
that  miracle  does  every  form  of  light  and  life  find  its  fullest  meaning. 
-Nels  F.  S.  Ferre. 

Stewardship  is  finding  new  directions,  accepting  the  lordship  of 
God  in  life,  the  giving  of  self  in  mind,  body,  and  soul  to  the  service 
of  our  Master.  It  is  a  way  of  life  which  makes  clear  the  badge  of 
Christ  upon  every  aspect  of  man's  life. 

When  an  optimist  gets  up  in  the  morning,  he  says:  '*Good  morning. 
Lord!"  When  a  pessimist  gets  up,  he  says:  *'Good  Lord!  Morning!" 
—Minute  Man. 

Prayer  is  not  overcoming  God's  reluctance;  it  is  laying  hold  of 
his  highest  willingness.  — Trench. 

To  talk  about  changing  human  nature  may  seem  idealistic;  but 
to  talk  about  changing  human  society  and  world  conditions  without 
changing  human  nature  is  insanity.  — Leslie  Weatherhead. 

We  have  committed  the  Golden  Rule  to  memory;  let  us  now 
commit  it  to  life.  — Edwin  Markham. 

The  justification  of  the  sinner  in  the  world  degenerated  into  the 
justification  of  sin  and  the  world.  Costly  grace  was  turned  into 
cheap  grace  without  discipleship.  — Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 

The  only  freedom  is  in  obedience  to  God.  If  we  understand  this, 
if  we  believe  this,  if  we  teach  this,  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  live.  If  we  can  help  the  struggling  masses  to 
understand  what  freedom  really  is  and  how  to  attain  it,  the  world 
has  a  glorious  future.  — W.  McFerrin  Stowe. 

It  is  a  joy  to  point  out  that  one  who  has  given  himself  to 
Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  completely  possessed  by  any  other  than 
Him.  Even  if  the  powers  of  darkness  have  got  hold  upon  him  to 
his  great  distress,  nevertheless,  Jesus  Christ  still  has  a  hold  as 
well.  — Agnes  Sanford. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Hiroshima  Christians 
Help  Vietnamese 

A  church  in  Hiroshima,  Japan, 
has  sent  money  to  aid  war  victims 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  Hiroshima 
Union  Church  contribution  was  re- 
ceived in  Saigon  by  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service,  joint  refugee  reUef 
effort  of  Church  World  Service, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  the 
Mennonite   Central    Committee. 

Acknowledging  the  gift,  Atlee 
Beechy,  director  of  the  Vietnam 
Christian  service  program,  wrote 
to  the  church  from  Saigon: 

"Your    contribution    symbolizes 


Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
United  Kingdom  heard  Mrs.  John  W. 
Sonnenday,  prominent  Methodist  lay 
leader  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  speak  during 
their  Fall  Rally  at  West  Ruislip, 
England.  Mrs.  Sonnenday  is  registering 
with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Robert  Dunham, 
president  of  West  Ruislip  PWOC,  and 
Chaplain,  Col.  Orvil  T.  Unger,  Staff 
Chaplain  of  the  Third  Air  Force. 


the  universal  concern  of  Christians 
for  the  suffering  here  ....  ''-CROP 
News. 

Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  Word  of  Life  Rally 

Last  October  31,  the  PMOC  of 
Fort  Dix  sponsored  a  Word  of  Life 
Rally  featuring  a  Life-Fellowship, 
Inc.  team  headed  by  Jack  Wyrtzen, 
evangelist.  The  purpose  of  the  rally 
was  to  interest  young  people  in 
moral  and  spiritual  values  set  forth 
in  the  Bible. 

Films  on  Blindness 

United  World  Films,  Inc.,  221 
Park  Ave.,  S.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003,  has  been  selected  by  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  to  serve  as  national 
distributor  of  SEFs  16mm  sound 
films  on  blindness.  Films  are  loaned 
without  charge  to  various  groups. 

Awards  to  Navy  Chaplains 
Serving  in  Vietnam 

Rear  Admiral  James  W.  Kelley, 
CHC,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Chap- 
lains, announces  that  twenty-eight 
Navy  chaplains  have  been  awarded 
commendations  for  meritorious 
service  with  Marines  in  Vietnam. 
Citations  call  attention  to  care  of 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  sick  and 
wounded;  visiting  remote  outposts 
and  units;  ministering  to  the 
wounded  under  fire;  conducting 
services  under  extreme  conditions 
of  climate  and  terrain;  and  the  like. 
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ChUdren  of  the  primary  department  play  dodge  ball  during  the  Fort  Belvoir 
Vacation  Church  School.  Enrollment  was  301  and  average  attendance  was  289, 
says  Director  of  Religious  Education  Ruth  McKelvie. 


VD  Education 

The  VD  Branch  of  the  Com- 
municable  Disease  Center  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  pushing  a  campaign 
of  education  about  VD.  The  head- 
quarters of  CDC  is  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30333.  The  material  on  education 
in  VD  circulated  points  out:  Syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  attack  95,000  Ameri- 
cans every  thirty  days;  venereal 
disease  is  on  the  rise  again;  syphilis 
is  probably  contributing  to  about 
1,000  deaths  a  month;  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  earnings  are 
lost  each  year  because  of  syphilis; 
congenital  syphilis  in  the  newborn 
doubled  between  1960  and  1963; 
yet  VD  can  be  eradicated. 

Reflection  Books  from 
Association  Press 

The  new  movement  in  the  church 
on  adult  education  is  supported  by 
the  REFLECTION  BOOKS  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  Press,  291 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007. 
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There  are  now  60  titles  in  the  series; 
each  sells  for  75  cents.  Write  to  AP 
for  complete  listing. 

Peace  Groups: 

Sincere,  Soft  or  Subversive? 

H.  Ashton  Crosby,  III,  in  AFA 
Bulletin    points     out    that    many 
members    of     professional     peace  j 
groups  are  sincere,  dedicated  to  the  | 
cause  of  peace;  but  others  are  mal-  j 
contents   who   are    critical   of    our  | 
government's  policy  and  contempo- 
rary U.  S.  society.  Basic  premises 
shared  are:  1.  That  the  U.  S.  in- 
variably is  at  fault.  2.    That   the 
Pentagon,  State  Dept.,  and  U.  S. 
arms  industry  conspire  to  sabotage 
disarmament.  3.  That  the  Pentagon 
is  composed  of  trigger-happy  gener- 
als. 4.  That  the  U.  S.  should  accept 
at  close  to    face   value   all   Soviet 
peace  proclamations.  5.  That  any- 
body who  doesn't  agree  with  the  , 
foregoing    is    obviously    a    rightist  • 
and  probably  a  Birchite. 

Crosby  concludes:    "When   sub- 


jected  to  careful  scrutiny,  most  of 
their  proposals  prove  to  be  highly 
dangerous  for  the  security  of  this 
country " 

Number  of  Lutherans  in  the  World 

Baptized  Lutheran  church  mem- 
bers throughout  the  world  now  add 
up  to  nearly  74,500,000,  according 
to  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This  in- 
cludes 57,049,877  members  of 
Lutheran  churches  in  nearly  80 
countries,  plus  an  estimated 
17,400,000  Lutherans  who  belong 
to  united  Evangelical  Churches  in 
jGermany,  which  also  have  Reformed 
(memberships.  —  W.  W.  Reid  News, 

Spiritual  Emphasis  at  McConnell 

\     Dr.  Donald  W.    Cole    of   Fuller 


Theological  Seminary  was  the 
speaker  during  the  Protestant 
Spiritual  Emphasis  Days,  Oct.  15- 
18,  1966,  at  McConnell  Air  Force 
Base,  Kansas.  His  general  theme 
was  '^Psychological  Values  of  a 
Healthy  ReUgion." 

Magazine  About  Children 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  publishes  a  bi-monthly 
journal.  Children,  of  value  to  those 
who  want  to  keep  up  with  develop- 
ments in  every  area  of  child  welfare 
and  health.  Subscriptions  are  $1.25 
a  year  for  six  issues.  Write  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402  if  you  would  like  to  subscribe 
to  this  magazine. 


Twenty  junior  and  senior  high  school  youths  attended  the  Sewart  AFB  Protestant 
Youth  of  the  Chapel  retreat  at  Cumberland  Mountain  Camp  Grounds,  Crossville, 
Tenn.  Project  Chaplains  were  Chaplain,  Capt,  David  R.  Johnson  and  Chaplain, 
Capt,  Douglas  G.  Herbert.  Mrs.  David  Johnson  supervised  the  girls'  dorm; 
A/IC  Donald  Jackson,  chef,  and  A/IC  Patrick  Grossi  saw  that  there  was  lots 
of  good  food. 
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FEBRUARY  — an  important  month.  It  is  HEART  month,  American 
MUSIC  month,  and  the  beginning  of  LENT. 

Feb.  1.  National  Freedom  Day.  Document  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  U.S.  on  this  day  in  1865.  Not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Jan.  1,  1863. 

Feb.  2.  Groundhog  Day.  Old  belief  that  if  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow 
when  he  emerges  on  this  day  six  weeks  of  winter  will  ensue. 

Feb.  3.  Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Day.  Commemorates  four  chaplains 
(Geo.  Fox,  Alexander  Goode,  Clark  Poling,  John  Washington)  who  sacrificed 
lifebelts  and  lives  in  torpedoing  of  S.  S.  Dorchester,  this  day,  1943. 

Feb.  5.  Quinquagesima  Sunday.  The  50th  day  before  (and  including)  Easter. 
The  first  Sunday  before  Ash  Wednesday,  the  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Feb.  6-12.  Boy  Scout  Week.  Focus  attention  on  Scouting. 

Feb.  8.  Ash  Wednesday.  The  beginning  of  Lent.  Season  of  Penitence  and 
renewal,  symbolized  by  our  Lord's  40  days  fast  in  the  wilderness.  Climax 
on  Good  Friday.  Always  includes  6  Sundays. 

Feb.  10.  World  Day  of  Prayer.  The  first  Friday  in  Lent. 

Feb.  12.  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  Race  Relations  Sunday.  The  Sunday 
nearest  Lincoln's  birthday.  Feb.  12,  of  course,  is  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Feb.  14.  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Feb.  15.  Susan  B.  Anthony  Day  (1820-1906).  Birthday  of  the  famous 
woman  suffragist. 

Feb.  19.  Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students. 
The  19th  to  the  26th  is  Brotherhood  Week. 

Feb.  22.  Geo.  Washington's  birthday  (1732-1799). 

Feb.  26.  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 


THINK  IT  THROUGH 

Unhappiness  is  God  prodding  you  to  get  out  of  the  best  of  doubt  and  fear  and 
start  doing  the  work  he  put  you  on  earth  to  do. 

The  most  effective  sermon  is  the  one  you  live. 

If  God  is  truly  your  guide,  let  him  help  you  with  the  small  jobs  as  well  as 
with  the  big  decisions. 

Your  value  to  God  lies  not  in  what  you  get  out  of  life  but  in  what  you  give  to  it. 

So  you  spilled  the  milk.  Shall  I  help  you  cry  about  it  or  hand  you  the  mop? 
—Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  How  Does  God  Reveal  Himself?  (page  9) 

Biblical  Material:  John  14:1-11;  Hebrews  1:1-4 
How  would  you  define  revelation  to  a  person  who  has  no  idea  of 
its  meaning?  Why  is  the  Bible  a  means  of  God's  revelation?  (It  was 
written  by  human  beings.)  Is  there  any  difference  between  inspira- 
tion and  revelation?  Why  is  Jesus  Christ  God's  highest  revelation? 
What  does  Christ  reveal  of  God? 

2.  Man:  Saint  and  Sinner  (page  24) 

Biblical  Material:  Psalm  8 

What  attributes  of  man  reveal  him  as  a  saint?  What  as  a  sinner? 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  *'man  is  a  son  of  a  serpent  and  a  son 
of  God"?  How  may  man  conquer  evil?  How  does  man  gain  freedom? 
Why  is  God  essential  for  man  to  gain  his  true  humanity? 

3.  Are  You  in  Shape?  (page  38) 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  2:39,  40,  52 

Why  is  physical  fitness  so  important?  How  do  you  keep  in  shape 
physically?  Why  is  spiritual  fitness  important?  How  do  you  keep  in 
shape  spiritually?  What  frozen  mental  and  spiritual  assets  do  you 
have?  What  Christian  convictions  do  you  have?  How  do  you  keep 
these  alive  and  vital? 

4.  Keep  Thyself  Pure  (page  48) 

Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  6:9-11,  15-20 

Do  we  most  often  follow  the  majority  or  the  minority?  Why  is 
it  possible  that  the  majority  may  be  wrong?  What  is  purity?  How 
does  one  achieve  it?  What  does  the  Bible  say  about  purity?  Is  it 
possible  for  a  man  all  on  his  own  to  remain  pure?  How  does  God 
help  a  person  to  do  right? 
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Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  by  W.  Y.  FuUerton.  Moody  Press,  820  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60610.  $4.95. 

Spurgeon  was  to  19th  century  England  what  Billy  Graham  is  to  America  today. 
He  preached  to  six  to  eight  thousand  persons  a  Sunday  for  forty  years.  He  worked 
eighteen  hours  a  day  with  tremendous  energy,  publishing  more  than  3,500  sermons. 
This  warm  and  fascinating  biography  shows  Spurgeon's  character  and  deeds  and 
records  what  made  him  such  a  distinguished  spiritual  giant. 

The  Restless  Quest  of  Modern  Man  by  William  Graham  Cole.  Oxford  University 
Press,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  $3.50. 

Modern  man  is  going  through  a  period  of  doubt.  Sources  of  meaning  in  the  past 
—biblical  faith,  humanistic  rationalism,  social  progress,  scientism  — as  authorities 
are  being  questioned.  The  author  surveys  the  wasteland  of  contemporary  empti- 
ness and  meaninglessness  and  shows  how  man— who  lives  in  relationships— must 
relate  himself  to  Ultimate  Reality  and  to  his  fellowmen. 

What  Every  Air  Force  Wife  Should  Know  by  Ester  Wier. 
What  Every  Army  Wife  Should  Know  by  Betty  Kinzer  and  Marion  Leach. 
Fitting  in  as  a  New  Service  Wife  by  Mary  Kay  Murphy  and  Carol  Bowles  Parker. 
All  published  by  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105.  Each  priced  at  $4.95.  Guidelines  on  general  and  specific  matters  that 
face  the  new  service  wife,  the  Air  Force  wife,  and  the  Army  wife.  We  are  happy  to 
see  that  each  book  recognizes  the  place  of  the  chaplain  and  the  chapel  in  the  lives 
of  the  service  wife. 

Flee  the  Captor  by  Herbert  Ford.  Southern  Publishing  Association,  2119-2125  24th 
Ave.,  N.,  (Box  59),  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  $5.95. 

Herbert  Ford,  the  author,  is  a  native  Texan  and  an  Air  Force  veteran.  He  writes 
of  John  Henry  Weidner,  the  leader  of  the  Dutch-Paris  Underground.  Dr.  W.  A.  i 
Visser  *t  Hooft,  former  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  writes  ; 
a  foreword.  He  says  in  part:   "The  total  picture  the  author  gives  is  basically  | 
truthful  and  reflects  historical  reality."  He  points  out  that  John  Weidner  was 
completely  ready  to  serve  his  fellowman  without  counting  the  cost.  "He  had  that 
directness,  that  simplicity  of  faith,  which  made  him  realize  that  he  was  at  all  times 
in  the  hands  of  a  loving  God." 
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k)od  News  for  Modern  Man.  The  New  Testament  in  today's  English  Version.  The 
.merican  Bible  Society,  P.  0.  Box  100,  Ansonia  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10023. 
A  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Words  and  forms  of  English  not  in 
arrent  use  have  been  avoided.  Contains  an  index,  word  list,  and  line  drawings. 
99  pages  and  sells  for  only  25  cents.  Truly  a  remarkable  book. 


Sound  Off! 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


Wants  Address  of  Cover  Girl 

I  am  a  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  I  am  stationed  in  Can  Tho  in  the  Mekong 
Delta.  I  received  a  copy  of  THE  LINK  magazine  and  there  is  a  picture  of  a  girl 
m  the  inside  cover  of  your  May  1966  issue.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be 
)ossible  if  I  could  have  her  address.  I  would  like  to  have  someone  to  correspond 
vith  back  in  civilization.  You  see,  I  have  only  one  person  I  am  writing  now  and 
hat's  my  mother. 

-PFC  John  T.  Feeney,  Advisory  Team  #96  MACV,  APO  San  Francisco  96215. 

We  have  written  John  that  the  photographer  will  never  release  the  name  or  address  of 
iny  of  his  models.  I'm  sorry  about  this;  hut  we  cannot  get  this  information.  However, 
I  have  sent  John's  name  to  the  Letters  to  Vietnam  Committee,  Students'  Association, 
Union  Building  323,  Austin,  Tex.  78712.  I  hope  they  can  put  him  in  touch  with  a 
ovely  American  girl  who  will  exchange  letters  with  Aim.  — Editor.) 

[leligion  of  Action 

So  many  times  we  have  heard  your  plea  (in  "Sound  Off")  to  land  based  chapels 
DO  help  provide  free  copies  of  THE  LINK  for  small  sites  where  no  chapel  funds 
are  available.  We  would  like  to  respond  in  a  small  way  to  this  need.  Enclosed  is 
JUT  money  order  gift  for  $25.00. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  help  provide  THE  LINK  to  others.  It  is  very  well  liked 
among  our  people. 

Personally,  THE  LINK  is  the  finest  Christian  publication  specifically  for  mili- 
tary personnel  known  to  me. 

—Jack  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Chaplain  (Capt)  USA,  Hq.  1st  Recon  Sq.,  2nd  Armored 
Cavalary,  APO  New  York  09411. 

{Thank  you.  Thank  you.  This  is  religion  in  action.  We  deeply  appreciate  your  fine 
contribution.  And  we  say  to  others,  ''Go  and  do  thou  likewise."— Editor.) 


I  After  spending  a  long  evening  watching  TV,  you  begin  to  wonder  how  every  gasoline, 
^jtoothpaste,  and  soap  powder  can  be  better  than  every  other  gasoline,  toothpaste  and 
fsoap  powder.— Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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"We're  having  war  games.  Got  anything 
that'll  make  our  *enemy'  surrender?" 


Sunday  school  Teacher:  Who 
defeated  the  PhiUstines? 

Butch:  Sorry,  teacher,  I  don't 
follow  the  minor  leagues.  — SarWers. 

After  being  away  from  his  native 
land  for  35  years,  the  Scotchman 
was  returning  for  a  visit.  He  was 
met  at  the  boat  by  his  two  brothers 
but  he  scarcely  recognized  them 
since  both  of  them  had  grown  a 
beard. 
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After  greetings  were  over,  he  asked 
his  brothers  why  they  both  wore 
beards. 

"But,  don't  you  remember?" 
asked  one.  "You  took  the  razor  with 
you!"— Anna  Herbert. 

DEAR  GABBY:  Something  is 
wrong  with  my  chickens.  Each  morn- 
ing that  I  go  out,  I  find  two  or  three 
lying  on  their  backs  with  their  feet 
in  the  air.  Can  you  tell  me  what's 
wrong  with  them?- CONFUSED. 

Yes,  I  can  tell  you— they're  dead. 
-From  Table  Talk, 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  at  an 
end.  The  bride  dabbed  at  her  pretty 
eyes  with  a  filmy  handkerchief. 
One  of  the  bridesmaids  was  also 
affected  to  tears.  "Why  do  you 
weep?"  asked  a  gentleman  guest. 
"It's  not  your  wedding." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  scornfully. 
"That's  the  reason!"  she  snapped. 
—Oral  Hygiene. 

A  man  applying  for  old-age  bene- 
fits gave  first  one  birth  date  and 
then  another,  and  could  offer  no 
proof  of  any.  It  was  explained  that 
several  forms  of  evidence  would  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  a  birth  certificate. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  back,  with 
the  triumphant  air  of  a  man  who 
had  made  it. 

"I've  found  my  daddy's  old 
Bible,"  he  said,  offering  a  shiny 
new  one,  "with  the  note  he  made 
the  day  I  was  born." 

And  there  it  was,  too.  Said  the 
inscription:  "Bob  Blank,  Social 
Security  #123-45-6789,  was  born 
July  4,   I890."-Robt.   M.   Yoder.ij 


THE  MARINE'S  PRAYER 


LMIGHTY  Father,  whose  command  is  over  all  and  whose  love 
never  fails,  make  me  aware  of  Thy  presence  and  obedient 
to  Thy  will.  Keep  me  true  to  my  best  self,  guarding  me  against 
dishonesty  in  purpose  and  deed  and  helping  me  to  live  so  that  I 
can  face  my  fellow  Marines,  my  loved  ones  and  Thee  without 
shame  or  fear.  Protect  my  family.  Give  me  the  will  to  do  the  work 
of  a  Marine  and  to  accept  my  share  of  responsibilities  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm.  Grant  me  the  courage  to  be  proficient  in  my  daily 
performance.  Keep  me  loyal  and  faithful  to  my  superiors  and  to 
the  duties  my  country  and  the  Marine  Corps  have  entrusted  to 
me.  Make  me  considerate  of  those  committed  to  my  leadership. 
Help  me  to  wear  my  uniform  with  dignity,  and  let  it  remind  me 
daily  of  the  traditions  which  I  must  uphold. 

If  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  steady  my  faith;  if  I  am  tempted,  make 
me  strong  to  resist;  if  I  should  miss  the  mark,  give  me  courage 
to  try  again. 

Guide  me  with  the  light  of  truth  and  grant  me  wisdom  by  which 
I  may  understand  the  answer  to  my  prayer. 

Amen 


